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~The New Ministry 


CURTIS W. REESE 


T IS EASY to minister to persons on the old basis of asking and receiving, seeking 
and finding, knocking and opening; but quite difficult on the basis of cause and 
effect, law and order, plan and sequence. It is easy to minister to persons who 

hope for heaven and are satisfied with rosy promises; but quite difficult when minis- 

‘tering to people who want to know the truth that they may control their destiny 
on this planet. Praying is easy; analyzing a complex is difficult. Saying “Peace, be 
still,” is easy; resolving fear is difficult. Promising rewards for goodness is one 
thing; producing self-validating values is another. Modern ministry to persons is 
difficult, but it is possible, necessary, and fascinating. 

Our operations in the social life of the world to-day must be in the light of 
modern knowledge and aspiration. In dealing with a concrete world, a movement 
whose emphasis is other-worldly can postpone decision, defer action, and trust 
consequences to eternity; but movements such as ours, which emphasize the here 
and now, must decide between the good and the bad, between the better and the 
best, and must act skillfully with a view to immediate consequences. Such move- 
ments as ours must sometimes live dangerously in order that opportunities and 
‘duties be not passed by forever. 

We cannot always trust the wisdom of the fathers, for we live in a changing 
world. Purposes and methods of yesterday do not always fit the needs of to-day. 
We must use whatever modern knowledge has for,us in the realization of whatever 
modern aspirations commend themselves to us. We have no special body of knowl- 
edge. Ours is the correlated knowledge of all the fields of learning. We have no 
special technique; ours is the correlated technique of all the sciences of achieve- 
ment. It is our task to see life in its entirety to-day, and to strive to make it as 
a whole what we believe it should be to-morrow. 

. Our motto might well be the goal announced by Theodore Parker—‘To know 
the truth; to do the right; and to love the good.” | 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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Which Way, China? 


HAT KIND OF CHINA will come out of the 

revolution? Will Communism sweep the Na- 
tionalist movement into the Russian way? No one 
can answer the questions with authority, but it is 
significant that Eugene Chen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Cantonese Government, has said that 
the Christian cause has nothing to fear from the 
Nationalist program. He has given an interview to 
Bishop Logan H. Roots of Hankow, who writes: 


IT asked him whether the Government stands for the class war 
or for Communism, and he said certainly not, because the 
revolution is a nationalist revolution in which all classes are 
taking part. There are those who believe in Communism and 
in the class war as inevitable, who yet support the Govern- 
ment, and it is impossible for the Government at the present 
moment to take strong action against those who overemphasize 
such ideas and sometimes even resort to violent methods; 
but such extremes could not and would not ultimately be 
tolerated by the Central Government, and they will form no 
part of the national program, once the national government 
is firmly established. It is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, as Dr. Sun’s writings testify. 

I left the interview feeling that if Eugene Chen represents 
any considerable section of the Government, as I cannot doubt 
he does, the Christian forces in China can look forward to 
ample opportunity for development under the new régime, and 
can enter into the greater part, at any rate, of the Nationalist 
Government’s program. 


~ Another Chinese, T. Z. Koo, head of the Chris- 
tian Student Movement in China, says in Boston 
that there is no special love for Russia. She has 
abrogated the old treaty claims which limited the 
power and freedom of China, and the Chinese are 
grateful for that. But the veal situation, he says, 
is like this: “Here before us is a beautiful glass 
vase. Let us call the vase Chinese Nationalism. 
Now, into-that-vase a rat-has crawled. The rat, 
we will say, is Russian Communism. And the ques- 
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tion is, how are we to get the rat out without break- oe 


ing the vase?” 


Faith and Purpose 


ELIGION has both a faith and a purpose. The 

purpose of all the churches is one. They pro- 
mote righteousness and truth, love and peace. The 
faiths are many. There are various kinds of minds, 
traditions, experiences, cultures, and disciplines. 
We have a variety of churches with marked distine- 
tions, and shall always have them, unless human 
nature changes and becomes something else.. There 
is not going to be a merging of denominations into 
one big body, because human nature will not be 
happy with its individuality squeezed into a com- 
mon mold. But let every man have his own faith, 
even his peculiar doctrines, with perfect freedom; 
and let him also insist upon the right of every other 
man to be himself in his religion. By this course, 
the distinctive faiths will contribute most to the 
single purpose. And there is no other way. Be 


not afraid of the doctrine of: individualism. It is — 


sound; but it does not stand alone. It must save 
itself by seeking a common object. Recognition of 
variety and equality, of many faiths and one pur- 
pose, is illustrated in a general exchange of pulpits 
by Protestant ministers of Boston, Sunday, April 
24, Not every evangelical pulpit would be open to 
a Unitarian or a Universalist preacher, even to-day, 
but some are. 
unity, and a tribute to diversity. As we respect 
the latter, we shall promote the former. So let 
it be! peek 
After Seventy- five Years 


OW LITTLE the world varies in its behavior 


It is a gain for that which we call — 


as it makes its slow rounds, generation after — 


generation. Dr. Raymond Calkins has read a letter 
written by his grandfather, Dr. James Morris 
Whiton, in 1850, to his son, contemplating the min- 
istry. After commenting upon the many ministers 


“who are superficial dressers of the Lord’s vine- 


yard,” and given to “teaching the dead dogmas of 
a, past age,” he says, 

To:see a Christian minister comprehending the wonderful 
movements of the human mind in these days, seeing therein 
the development of God’s own revelation, alive to the woes of 
the oppressed and downtrodden of our race, ever ready to help, 
aye, to lead in all proper ways for their elevation to the rank 
of sons of God from which they have fallen, ready wisely to 
combat error in high places, or in low, penetrated with the 
belief that what God hath spoken of the future redemption and 
salvation of our race shall surely come to pass, and ready to 
stand in the front rank, to be a prisoner and guide to the minds 
of men, leading them toward the truth—to be such a minister 
would be a fulfillment of my highest hopes. 


He turns again to the dangers; and what could 
be more bold in the face of one kind of temptation, 
than that contained in these sentences: 

But to be a minister, comfortably settled over a comfortable 
people, with a nice comfortable church, a comfortable salary, 
with no ideas of what mankind is doing save what come 


through some comfortably conservative religious newspaper, 
that is not only behind the age, but behind all ages; with no 


charities save those doled out through a few comfortably safe. 


societies that once a month take their “collections by appoint- 
ment,” with no thought save to get through the world with 
ease—rather than see you such a minister, I would have you 
a hewer of wood or a drawer of water. 


The problem of the high calling of the church,— 
a thousand years the same! 
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A Catholic | Layman 


O FAIR-MINDED PERSON, reading the 
“creed” of Governor Alfred E. Smith at the 
conclusion of his reply to the open letter of Charles 
C. Marshall, concerning his Roman Catholic be- 
liefs, will raise a question as to his simplicity and 
sincerity. A man in the freest of free churches 
could not have said more. The Governor convinces 
the whole country that his Roman Catholicism is 
untainted by any conscious monarchism or sinister 
purpose to wrench this Nation from its democratic 
foundations. His personal faith is expressed as 
purely and directly as though he were a humble 
child. 

We who first raised the question of the availa- 
bility of a member of the Catholic Church for the 
Presidency, only as a matter of practical expedi- 
ency and with no uncertainty about Governor Smith 
as a man, are glad to declare at our first oppor- 
tunity and without qualification of any kind, that 
he has done his country and his Church a proud 
service. Indeed, it is hardly possible for us, even 
though it be in the first glow of reading his reply, 
_ to keep from prophesying that he has written words 
that will henceforth have a twofold effect. 


In the first place, he makes us think that a Ro- 
man Catholic layman of intelligence and character 
may be as genuinely democratic and spiritually 

free as any man of any Protestant church, or of no 
churchly affiliation whatever. Hear him: “I be- 
lieve in absolute freedom of conscience for all men, 
and in equality of all churches, all sects, and all 
beliefs before the law as a matter of right and not 
as a matter of favor. I believe in the absolute 
separation of Church and State... .” Note the 
two “absolutes.” It is to be assumed that this 
statement was approved by Father Francis P. 
Duffy, who prepared the theological portions of the 
reply with the Governor, and therefore that it has 
the authority of Cardinal Hayes. 

We have probably had no such declaration from 
a layman of the Church as eminent as Governor 
Smith is, in our country’s history, and it is reassur- 
ing to know by his words that the inside of his mind 
is like that of every loyal American. Many a Roman 
Catholic layman will appear a different person to 
those who have doubted. 

The second effect is upon the Roman Catholic 
Church itself. If the layman is a liberated, out- 
spoken citizen, what is the status of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment? If he may say such things, 
what of the encyclicals and the syllabi, the books 
and the catechisms that say otherwise,—absolutely 
opposite doctrines as compared with those from 
the heart and the mouth of Governor Smith? The 
answer to this question has been given more or 
less vaguely by many people, notably by those who 
have once been in the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The simple, historic fact is that 

_ Rome never changes on paper, as one of our corre- 
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spondents expresses it; if she denied in printed 
word her infallibility, she would deny herself and 
be no more. Yet she is constantly modifying her 
beliefs, in accommodation to the changing world 
and the necessity of holding her own, which in- 
cludes holding her own children. 

In America her faithful live every day in a 
democratic atmosphere. Many of them would say 
as Governor Smith said, concerning certain doc- 
trines teaching her claim to temporal power: “I, a 
devout Catholic since childhood, never heard of 
them until I read your [Mr. Marshall’s]| letter.” 
Governor Smith is permitted by the Church to 
repudiate these unmistakable doctrines. Not one 
of them that conflicts with democracy stands. That 
can only mean that the Church is wise with the 
wisdom of the ages, and adapts her life to the neces- 
sities of the generations. 

But how, it will be asked, can these things be 
denied that the Church has clearly spoken? It is 
true she does not deny them directly. Her method 
is indirect, and it is illustrated in the present 
episode. When, for example, it is stated that an 
encyclical letter of a Pope gives a questionable 
teaching, Governor Smith is instructed to reply to 
Mr. Marshall, “By what right do you ask me to 
assume responsibility for every statement that may 
be made in any encyclical letter? As you will find 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia, these encyclicals 
are not articles of our faith. The Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX., which you quote on the possible conflict 
between Church and State, is declared by Cardinal 
Newman to have ‘no dogmatic force.’” What is 
the faith? Who is right, the Pope or the Cardinal? 

Another striking example: the case of the manual 
written by a French lay brother, and bearing the im- 
primatur of Archbishop (now Cardinal) Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, evokes a reply from Father 
Duffy. “The imprimatur implies no commenda- 
tion,” he says. “It is merely a sign that the work 
contains no formal heresy. ... The Governor, 
having discussed the statements of Popes, need 
scarcely concern himself with lay brothers.” But 
in the other case, the Governor denied that the 
encyclical letter and the syllabus of Popes had any 
“dogmatic force’! 


What virtue has an imprimatur, an encyclical, a 
syllabus? None atall? Apparently, there is noth- 
ing final about any of them. Where, then, is the 
ultimate and explicit word? We ask seriously, as 
we have asked before. If the Popes who write from 
Rome and the Cardinals who give their official 
stamp to books are not the conclusive word, as we 
are distinctly told, are we to infer that neither do 
Father Francis P. Duffy and Governor Alfred E. 
Smith speak in this present instance with authority 
and finality? If so, is the noble and thrilling ut- 
terance of the Governor merely his own private 
position, subject to review and revision by the 
Chureh at some convenient season? Are we much 
better off than we were before? 


Mr. Wells Thinks Democracy is “Petering Out” 


His Sorbonne Lecture produces an interesting reply 


G. WELLS thinks that democracy is 

+ “petering out” and that parliaments 

are doomed to disappear. He expressed 

this opinion in a very solemn lecture which 

he recently gave in Paris at the Sorbonne, 
France’s first university. 

Since Mr. Wells is the most widely read 
writer in the world to-day, his opinions 
are not to be lightly passed over, all the 
more when they are,so well substantiated 
by contemporary facts as this lecture 
appears to be. ) 

Mr. Wells says that the present age of 
“ascendant democracy” is drawing to a 
close and that we are about to enter an 
epoch of democracy under reyision, of 
qualified or of restricted democracy, of 
sentimental, passionate democracy. 


A CASUAL GLANCE at the present map 
of the world seems to confirm the estimate 
of the eminent English writer. Democracy 
certainly does not appear to be solving 
the great problems of our day. These 
problems may be gathered under three 
heads,—the problem of war, of economic 
justice, and of cultural advance. Is there 
any place in the world where democracy 
or the rule of the masses is solving these 
problems? In Denmark, Switzerland, 
Ilolland, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
countries, democracy works pretty well. 
The fifteen or more millions of human 
beings in those little countries have solved 
most of their social problems. They are 
fairly prosperous, cultured, happy and free. 

But that is more or less of an accident. 
These countries hardly enter into account. 
They are not confronted by the difficulties 
which disturb and wreck other countries. 
For example, Switzerland is a little 
mountainous land without oil, iron, fields, 
or ports. Nobody really wants to grab 
her or to pillage her. Besides, she is pro- 
tected by traditions, customs, and a bal- 
ance of power. Much the same can be 
said of Belgium. She doesn’t have to pro- 
tect herself. She is so vitally important to 
three great powers that they mutually pro- 
tect her from one another. Denmark is 
out of the path of conquest, of economic 
rivalry and military conflicts; No power 
wants to steal or plunder the ice-covered, 
uninviting Scandinavian countries. So 
these little powers are by no means a 
test of democracy. 

To see whether or not the people, the 
masses, are able to govern themselves 
efficiently and to cope with the supreme 
social, political, and economic problems of 
the present day, we must look at the large 
nations in rich and coveted lands. They 
are the United States, Mexico, Japan, 
China, India, Russia, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, France, England, and South America. 
In how many of these countries do all the 
people rule? ; 

Not in Japan. That very energetic, well 
organized, and powerful country is not 
democratic. The nation is controlled by 
a comparatively small group of middle 
class, fairly well-to-do, and intelligent 
people. In China and in India, with al- 
most as many inhabitants as in the whole 
of Europe, there is not yet a trace of 
effective democracy. In Russia and in 
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Italy, democracy is openly scorned. In 
Poland, it is discarded. In Germany, a 
great effort is being made to discard it. In 
France, a political truce has been con- 
cluded, and all groups have consented to 
the temporary dictatorship of a little oli- 
garchy ; in England, a large and powerful 
group is trying to restrict the privilege 
and power of the masses. 

It does look as though democracy was 
on the wane, and parliaments outworn, 


IN THE NEWS 


HAILED ON HIS SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


J. Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, is receiving 
a distinguished welcome_on his visit to 
the scene of his honeymoon thirty years 
ago. President Coolidge: received him 
at the White House, and everywhere 
he is honored, notwithstanding he is 
a Socialist, a Laborite, and a Pacifist 
who has stood boldly before the world 
for his convictions and has attained to 
inestimable power 


—————————————— SS 


and that “government by the people” had 
failed. ‘That apparent failure was the. 
result of two distinct kinds of democratic 
methods. At first there was a cautious 
sort of “safe and sound” democracy, which 
functioned through liberal and conservative 
parties. That variety of people’s govern- 
ment was in force in many places before 
the Great War, notably in France, Italy, 
England, and to a certain extent in Ger- 
many. It fostered intense nationalism, 
and stimulated hectic, consuming, economic 
rivalry. It took colonies by ruthless 
methods and raced over the world in 
search of oil wells, rubber trees, iron 
mines, and markets. It built stupendous 
fleets, trained enormous armies, and main- 
tained a pernicious system of diplomacy. 
It fostered war, condoned rank economic 
injustice, and failed to disseminate or 
elevate culture as much as would have 
been expected. 


And it collapsed in a terrible war. Then 
came a second stage of virulent, ram- 
pant, mass democracy, socialism and 
agrarianism. It took possession of Europe, 
but showed itself incompetent to solve the 
great problems and succumbed. Then 
came something glaring and imposing like 
an army of plumed soldiers passing by. 
It was Fascism, Communism, Kemal 
Pasha, Pilsudski, Primo di Rivera. What 
an outburst of national energy some of 
them released! What confidence and de- 
votion they inspired! They enabled the 
common people to live and create. They 
elicited remarkable loyalty and called forth 
the highest devotion. They gave men self- 
respect, added a vital romance to living. 
made men more self-restrained and more 
puritanie. 

This social alchemy of Fascism and 
Communism which turns drab men into 
knights and crusaders has deeply impressed 
Wells. It appeals to him. It gives him a 
hint, and he sees society in the future or- 
ganized on a kind of crusading basis. He 
anticipates that a great politico-religious 
drive for social unity will take hold of the 
active and adventurous minority of man- 
kind, the romantic crusading, rough-riding, 
Ku Klux Klanish part of mankind, and 
that this minority will lead humanity on 
to world unity and universal happiness. 

It sounds thrilling. It is like a cosmic 
revival meeting, like a new order of St. 
Francis sweeping over the world. It has 
a glow and a charm. It beats the circus 
parade or marching off to war. The world 
is full of adventurous minorities who feel 
called upon to redeem and dominate man- 
kind. It is about as near to a Second 
Coming as most of us will ever get. 

Yet it is a delusion and an error, though 
Mr. Wells and many other wise folks ad- 
vocate it. Democracy is in a bad way all 
right, but still it’s owr only hope. They are 
bad teachers who advise us to despair of 
democracy. They are Ku Klux Klans in 
one or another form. They are Jingoists, 
subtle and sincere probably, but still a 
variety of Junkers. 


WE HAVE GOT to stick by democracy 
We can count on no revival, no Pope, no 
Messiah, no apocalypse. We must move 
valiantly along the road of enlightenment, 
reason, faith, and love, to a better ordered 
society. We must work harder, love more, 
teach more assiduously, train our brothers 
to think and reason and sacrifice, and 
we shall gradually lead humanity— 
Italy, America, China, Russia—toward a 
Christian world order. 

Democracy has not collapsed. It has 
suffered a terrible shock and will suffer 
many more, but it will triumph. 

j R. H. MarKHam. 

Sorra. 


Theology is the intellectual interpreta- 
tion of religion. This interpretation is 
based upon facts regarding every depart- 
ment of life. It should include all the 
facts and should not hesitate to accept 
any newly discovered fact, whatever its 
result—Dan Huntington Fenn. 


New Headquarters Building is Dedicated 


Fitting ceremony and addresses, a great congregation, 


ia SIMPLE and dignified fashion—as is 
the way of great occasional services 
among the free churches—the new home 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
ten affiliated societies at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., was dedicated on Sunday 
afternoon, April 24. A great congregation 
filled the Arlington Street Church for the 
formal ceremony, and rejoiced in the day. 

It was fitting that the first event should 
be a personal service of dedication for the 
officers, staff members, and employees of 
these organizations, the men and the 
women who, in a special sense, are to 
dedicate the building by their labors. By 
three o’clock they had gathered on the 
spacious and colonnaded second floor and 
were marveling at the completed work of 
-the builders. Only the day before there 
had been a confusion of hammerings and 
movings; now all was order and beauty 
and completeness. Men had worked late 
Saturday night to set this house worthily 
to rights. 4 

Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the Association, and Dr. Louis ©. Cor- 
nish, its administrative vice-president, con- 
ducted the personal service in the assembly 
room. This family group first sang Dox- 
’ ology Number 8 from the Hymn and Tune 
Book. Then Dr. Patterson offered an 
invocation and read from Heclesiasticus 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and-from 
the Psalms. The first reading was, in 
effect and intent, a tribute to the archi- 
tects, the builders, and the decorators. It 
was that noble portion of Hcclesiasticus 
that begins: 


Let us now praise famous men, 
Bven the artificer and workmaster ; 


and ends: 


For these maintain the fabric of the world, 
And in the handiwork of their craft is 
their prayer. 


Dr. Cornish offered prayer, a dedicatory 
collect for these men and women who are 
to work together. The hymn, “O God our 
help in ages past,” and the benediction by 
Dr. Cornish concluded the service. 


“UNLESS WH DHDICATH OURSELVES” 


-The public service of dedication took 
place in Arlington Street Church. Ben- 
jamin IL. Whelpley, Arlington Street 
Church organist, played the “Adagio” 
from Vidor’s Second Symphony, and the 
choir sang West’s “Unto Thee, O God, do 
we give thanks.” Dr, Samuel A. Bliot, 
president of the Association, conducted the 
service. Dr. Minot Simons offered the 
prayer of dedication. Addresses were given 
by Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and Dr. 


and inspection by the people 


Francis G. Peabody, professor emeritus in 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Eliot recalled that Channing had 
been the first elected president of the 
American Unitarian Association. For the 
Scripture lesson, he read Channing’s words 
on the universal Christian Church, then 
followed with selections from 1 Kings, 
Ezekiel, and the Epistles of Peter. The 
congregation sang, “Now thank we all our 
God.” Dr. Simons offered the prayer of 
dedication. The “Sanctus” from the St. 
Cecelia Mass by Gounod preceded Mr. 
Gardner’s address on “Girders of Service.” 

‘‘Whether we dedicate a building of brick 
and steel to be devoted to the machinery of 
administration, or a building which shall 
become a laboratory of the spirit, a power- 
house of service, a beacon of religious lib- 
erty, depends upon you, and upon all the 
other men and women throughout this land 
who count themselves among our fellow- 
ship.” In saying this, Mr. Gardner was not 
disparaging administration or spiritual 
leadership. “But,” he continued, ‘on this 
occasion let me remind you that a church is 
not a building, nor is it the clergyman who 
guides its destiny. A denomination is not 
a denominational headquarters, nor a 
group of executives. ... All the art and 
skill embedded in this structure, all of the 
endeavor of our leaders, will be as nothing 
unless with the dedication of this new 
building we rededicate our lives to the 
cause of liberal religion. ... 

“Let us make this day of dedication of 
a building in this city a day of rededica- 
tion of the lives of all our people through- 
out this nation. Into all for which this 
new building stands, let us build the lives 
of all our people, so that... this new 
temple will speak to generations yet un- 
born of an army of loyal men and women 
who have builded themselves into the 
fabric of its structure, and speaking thus, 
call those yet to come to sustain it with 
girders of service.” 


FREE CHURCHES IN A CRITICAL AGH 


After singing “Thou Lord of Hosts, 
whose guiding hand,” the people listened 
to Dr. Peabody on “The Call of the Present 
Age to the Unitarian Churches.” This 
scholarly and outspoken, yet courteous and 
gracious prophet of the free faith pointed 
to the distinctive mission of Unitarianism 
in these days, when men and women are 
demanding reality in religion and orthodox 
churches are striving to extract this reality 
from ancient creeds. _ 

Dr. Peabody referred to the birth of the 
American Unitarian Association one hun- 
dred years ago, a feeble infant that arrived 
without enthusiastic greeting from any of 


the family. It is, he observed, a far 
journey from those beginnings to this dedi- 
cation—an event that would be greeted 
with astonishment and gratitude by the 
saints of one hundred years ago. 

The concepts of an eternally loving and 
unvindictive Father-God, and of the native 
worth and dignity of man, affirmed by Uni- 
tarians in the controversy of a century 
ago, are proclaimed to-day from evangelical 
pulpits throughout the country. The Uni- 
tarianism of a hundred years ago is pre- 
yailing, but there is still high need for 
this body of free churches, Dr. Peabody 
declared. 

For religion to-day, said Dr. Peabody, 
is confronting a situation far more critical 
and challenging than that of a century 
ago. It arises out of the growing demand 
for reality in religion, out of the refusal 
to be satisfied with what is not verifiable 
and real. But the churches are still in 
large part engaged in defending positions 
which the modern world has concluded do 
not even deserve to be attacked. 


REASONABLE RELIGION, SPIRITUAL 
FAITH 


Many orthodox pulpits are endeavoring 
to reinterpret ancient creeds to meet the 
new demand for reality. But this attempt 
at attaining both continuity and con- 
scientiousness is attended with great diffi- 
culty. The indifference to preaching is in 
large measure due to the pew thinking 
ahead of the pulpit. Neither is anything 
achieved by embellishing the service of 
worship when its intellectual foundations 
are insecure. 

Dr. Peabody declared that under much 
seeming indifference and denial there is 
this demand for a religion of reality, for 
a religion that is reasonable, for a faith 
that is essentially spiritual. Through such 
a faith will come a real unity of Christen- 
dom, a unity of the spirit. This is the call 
of the age; this is the call to the Unita- 
rian churches to do their distinctive work. 

The services closed with Dr. Frederick 
L. Hosmer’s hymn, “O prophet souls of 
all the years,” the benediction by Dr, Eliot, 
and the organ postlude. Then the congre- 
gation made their way across the Public 
Garden to Beacon Hill for the inspection of 
the new building. 

The Association kept ‘open house” for 
ministers and laymen on Monday of this 
week, for the Alliance on Tuesday, for the 
Y. P. R. U. and the church schools on 
Wednesday, and Thursday afternoon there 
is a reception for representatives of 
other communions. The Religious Arts 
Guild dedicated its room on Wednesday 
afternoon, 
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How Laymenand Ministers Can Help Each Other 


5 aia are many minor ways in which 
laymen and ministers can help each 
other—ways which, because they are 
minor, are often overlooked. While in 
church work all matters financial, mana- 
gerial, and liturgical are of secondary 
importance, they nevertheless require 
prompt, efficient, and devoted attention. 
Rarely are laymen attentive to these mat- 
ters unless the minister.also is attentive 
to them. Rarely do laymen fail in these 
matters if the minister takes a Hvely in- 
terest in them. ee es 

I hold that initiative and supervisory 
responsibility in all church matters rest 
with the minister. Churchmanship is his 
profession, and he cannot neglect the de- 
tails of this profession and hope to have a 
successful pastorate. I mean ultimate re- 
sponsibility in everything—including push- 
buttons, financial campaigns, and liturgical 
forms. And leadership in these things 
will invariably meet with a ready response 
on the part of laymen. But it is not on 
these minor matters that I want to dwell. 
Co-operation, like a proposition, requires 
major as well as minor considerations. 
The details of churchmanship are only 
means to greater ends—and it is on these 
ends that Unitarian ministers and laymen 
ought to co-operate more effectively. 

I. A major way in which they can help 
each other is to keep inviolate the basic 
tradition of the Unitarian Church. 

What is our basic tradition? The an- 
swer is simple, and the evidence is con- 
clusive. Our church has always stood 
fundamentally for (1) spiritual liberty, 
(2) social progress, and (3) the sacred- 
ness of the individual opinions of all per- 
sons. For evidence, if any is needed, I 
refer you to Unitarian history as recorded 
by Unitarian historians, including Cooke, 
Wilbur, and Lyttle. 

Consider, first, spiritual liberty. Practi- 
cally all the precedents in ecclesiastical 
history are with those who believe in and 
crave spiritual authority. Notably have 
slaves in all ages paid little heed to their 
would-be emancipators. The tendency of 
the enlightened everywhere is in the direc- 
tion of the Unitarian tradition of freedom. 
Manifestly, therefore, the Unitarian ex- 
periment is worthy of loyalty. There are 
comparatively few religious institutions 
where freedom is cherished as an indis- 
pensable means to all noble ends. There 
are any number of creedal institutions. 
Those who cannot tolerate freedom and 
difference of opinion should not wreck the 
Unitarian experiment, but should quietly 
find their places in the one hundred and 
eighty-five varieties of the authoritative 
branch of religion in America. But min- 
isters alone cannot maintain this noble 
tradition. They must have the wunder- 
standing co-operation of the laity. 

Second, there is social progress. The 
two outstanding authorities of the early 
days of Unitarianism in America are 
Channing and Parker. Their volumes of 
sermons are surcharged with a_ social 
gospel. Hyerything that concerned human 
well-being concerned them, Abraham 
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Lincoln was mightily influenced by the 
words of Parker. And in the realm of 
social service the name of Tuckerman is 
immortal. 

Whenever and to whatever extent Uni- 
tarianism holds aloof from pressing hu- 
man issues, then and to that extent it 
fails in loyalty to one of its basic traditions. 

During the last decade, when the world 
has witnessed its most striking social up- 
heavals and society has turned as never 
before to problems of human adjustment, 
the Unitarian movement in America has 
voted favorably for an effectual depart- 
ment of social relations. This course is 
necessary, imperative, if we are not to 
lose our standing as a socially redemptive 
agency. In this connection laymen can 
be of immense assistance. 

Third, the sacredness of individual opin- 
ion. It requires a high degree of civiliza- 
tion to maintain fellowship in spite of 
diversity of opinion. Only a highly civi- 
lized man will fight and die for the right 
of persons to hold opinions with which 
he does not agree. The Unitarian record 
on this point is clear as crystal. Every- 
where have our people been among the 
front ranks of those who have fought for 
freedom of conscience. Individual opin- 
ions are sacred and must not be coerced. 
This applies to religion.as well as to 
politics and economics. The obligation to 
preserve liberty is upon us whether we be 
called upon to defend the right of a liberal 
to challenge the authority of the Bible 
or that of a Catholic to pray to the Virgin 
Mary. The sacredness inheres not in the 
content of the opinion, but in the right 
to hold it. 

These traditions should be regarded as 
sacred and kept inviolate. 

II. A major way in which we can help 
each other is to enrich the tradition of the 
church by making distinct contributions 
to it. 2 

When a movement ceases to move, it 
begins to retrograde. There is no such 
thing as standing still. We either enrich 
our inheritance or we become parasites, 
This is life. 

Theologically we must grow or become 
mere echoes of the past. If we cease being 
creative, we lose the dynamic that belongs 
essentially to a successful movement. 

We have stood and now stand for per- 
sonal liberty; to this we must add social 
co-operation. Pure individualism is a 
myth. Our very souls are socially created. 
Collaboration is the method of science, and 
co-operation is the method of democracy. 
I would like to see the chapters of the 
Laymen’s League become laboratories of 
soeial experiments. . There are inestimable 
and inexhaustible resources in the heads 
of the people, which in co-operative pro- 
jects are available for human service. 
From the most unexpected sources great 
ideas often arise. In the free interplay of 
free minds is incalculable worth. Hold 
personal liberty sacred, but to it add social 
co-operation. 

We have stood and now stand for evolu- 
tion; to this we must add intelligent 


control of the evolutionary processes. We 
cannot shift the responsibility for human 
progress and well-being to the shoulders 
of evolution, or of natural law, or of God. 
It is by the application of human intelli- 
gence to the processes of life that we 
achieve human ends. If we could drive 
this idea into the consciousness of Uni- 
tarians, and make it a familiar part of our 
gospel, we would be adding mightily to 
our noble tradition. 

We have stood and now stand for the 
sacredness of individual opinion; to this 
we should add a decent respect for objec- 
tive reality. Opinions should be constantly 
referred to their proper objective reality 
and checked for error. This applies with 
especial force to Unitarians. We are 
rightly respectful of the opinions of others. 
But this very open-mindedness requires 
that we in self-defense constantly take 
stock of the ideas that we entertain. 
Prove all things but hold fast only to 
that which is good. In many Unitarian 
groups are persons who hold opinions all 
the way from the most crude astrology to 
the most refined philosophy. We are es- 
pecially subject to psychological short- 
cuts to knowledge, power, and happiness. 
And in some instances our churches have 
sponsored courses of lectures by the high 
priests and priestesses of the most absurd 
psychological and astronomical myths. 
This is one of the prices we pay for 
liberty; but let us reduce the cost as 
rapidly as possible. 

Ill. A major way in which we can 
help each other is to correlate the church 
with the growing intelligence and the 
social conscience of the world. The need 
for correlating religion with modern knowl- 
edge and aspiration is imminent. There 
is a chasm between most religious move- 
ments and the fields of modern knowledge 
and aspiration. But spiritual straddling 
is becoming increasingly difficult. The 
restraint is more than any people ean 
stand. Tens of thousands are clinging 
to the old-time religion and letting new- 
time knowledge go, or clinging to new-time 
knowledge and letting old-time religion go. 
Both processes are disastrous. We need 
to correlate the valid in religion, however 
eld, with the verifiable in knowledge, how- 
ever mew, and so reinforce faith with 
facts and facts with faith. 

On a Saturday evening, in a Western 
city on a down-town corner, I heard a 
preacher tell the old, old story of a world 
created in six days; of sin introduced by 
the serpent; of the fall; of salvation 
through the death of a virgin-born son; 
of heaven and hell as places of reward 
and punishment; and of God as a magnifi- 
cent man. On another corner of the same 
crossing Was a man manipulating a huge 
telescope through which for the payment 
of 10 cents you could see clearly the planet 
Jupiter. This is a symbol of the situation 
that exists throughout the world, ‘The 
old and the new are standing apart. One 
of our immediate goals is to baptize knowl- 
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edge with religion-and to use both in 
the realization of personal and social 
aspirations. 

It is easy to minister to persons on the 
old basis of asking and receiving, seeking 
and finding, knocking and opening; but 
quite difficult on the basis of cause and 


’ effect, law and order, plan and sequence. 


It is easy to minister to persons who hope 
for heaven and are satisfied with rosy 
promises; but quite difficult when minis- 
tering to people who want to know the 
truth that they may control their destiny 
on this planet. Praying is easy; analyzing 
a complex is difficult. Saying ‘Peace, be 
still,” is easy; resolving fear is difficult. 
Promising rewards for goodness is one 
thing; producing self-validating values is 
another. Modern ministry to persons is 
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difficult, but it is possible, necessary, 
and fascinating. 

Our operations in the social life of the 
world to-day must be in the light of 
modern knowledge and aspiration. In 
dealing with a concrete world, a movement 
whose emphasis is other-worldly can post- 
pone decision, defer action, and trust 
consequences to eternity; but moyements 
such as ours, which emphasize the here 
and now, must decide between the good 
and the bad, between the better and the 
best, and must act skillfully with a view 
to immediate consequences. Such move- 
mnents as ours must sometimes live danger- 
ously in order that opportunities and 
duties be not passed by forever. 

We cannot always trust the wisdom of 
the fathers, for we live in a changing 
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world. Purposes and methods of yester- 
day do not always fit the needs of to-day. 
We must use whatever modern knowledge 
has for us in the realization of whatever 
modern aspirations commend themselves 
to us. We have no special body of knowl- 
edge. Ours is the correlated knowledge of 
all the fields of learning. We have no 
special technique; ours is the correlated 
technique of all the sciences of achieve- 
ment. It is our task to see life in its en- 
tirety to-day, and to strive to make it as 
a whole what we believe it should be 
to-morrow. 

Our motto might well be the goal an- 
nounced by Theodore Parker—“To know 
the truth; to do the right; and to love 
the good.” 


Contrasts in Spain 


N SPAIN, what the American traveler 

first notices is the startling nature of 
the contrast between old and new. This 
contrast is apparent to him in all the 
countries of Western Europe. He is in 
the world that he knows, whose civiliza- 
tion he understands, because it is his own; 
but he is constantly observing customs, 
manners, and ways of doing things that 
do not belong in the world that he 
knows—survivals of a past from which 


-in his land there was a violent break, 


but which in Hurope was continuous with 
the present. Even in England, whose 
language he speaks, whose literature and 
traditions he shares, he now and again 
Tuns upon ideas and methods that at first 
baffle him, and that take a little historical 
explanation for him to comprehend. 

In Spain, as has been said, these con- 
trasts are startling. The great cities, for 
instance, in appearance are of the world 
to-day. Madrid is an essentially modern 
capital, and Barcelona a typically twenti- 
eth-century seaport and commercial me- 
tropolis. They have all the mechanical 
equipment that city-dwellers of our day 
are accustomed to, including subways; 
and, to one’s surprise, the streets are 
well swept and clean. Yet in these up- 
to-date surroundings, the Old World spirit 
seems to thrive—a spirit which the spa- 
cious, well-built bull-rings symbolize. 

In Seville, the contrast is most appar- 
ent. It, too, is a fine modern city, fourth 
in size and consequence in Spain. It isa 
considerable port, with a wide trade by 
sea. Ships sail from beneath the high 
buildings of lower Manhattan Island, and 
dock within the shadow of her Golden 
Tower, built by the Moors, which so 
eaptivated George Borrow when he first 
came up her river. In the outskirts of 
the town, a handsome and permanent 
group of buildings is nearing completion, 
to house first an international exposition 
in 1927, and later the Hispano-American 
University—an enterprise which testifies 
to both wealth and civic pride. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, in his “History of 


Spain,” quotes a Moorish proverb that 
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said, a thousand years ago, “If thou 
seekest bird’s milk, by Allah, thou shalt 
find it in Seville.’ The proverb continues 
to have point. Seville, once center of the 
brilliant Moorish civilization in Europe, 
is by no means decadent, but is a 
wide-awake civilized city, according to 
twentieth-century standards. It is still 
beautiful, and is, in addition, busy and 
bustling, with the kind of business and 
bustle in which any American might feel 
at home. ; 

Nevertheless much that is of the past 
lives and is evident there now. In her 
narrow streets motor cars and trucks 
must wait while high two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by long tandems of stout mules 
with a tiny donkey invariably in the lead, 
or laden pack-trains of mules, with gay 
halters and jingling bells, go by. Open 
landaus compete for fares with taxicabs; 
and fine private equipages are not un- 
common sights. Beautiful Andalusian 
horses, of Arab blood, prance under heavy 
Andalusion saddles with sheepskin seats. 
Workmen wear high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hats, and wide red or orange 
sashes ; and most of the women promenade 
the streets with proud Spanish combs and 
mantillas rather than the headgear of 
to-day. With all her evidences of wealth, 
abject poverty, toward which there ap- 
pears to be calloused indifference, cries 
from the rags and tatters of the beggars 
in her streets, and from the appearance 
of many of her dwellings. Outside the 
city, some of the agricultural workers live 
in hovels of straw, such as housed their 
forbears who first broke the soil. Im- 
provement -of social conditions, as at- 
tempted in other European countries and 
in England and America, seems to have 
been given little consideration in Anda- 
lusia, or, for the matter of that, in all of 
Spain. 

Something survives, too, of the centuries 
of Moorish occupation and rule. One sees 
it not only in the houses, of forbidding 
exterior, which tell nothing of the pleasant, 
sunny courts behind; one sees it also in 
the dark, immobile faces of the people, 


which tell as little of what lies within. 
A strain from the desert was left by the 
invaders in this Andalusian blood—a 
strain of the fierceness and fatalism that 
Mohammed combined in a religion. As 
we approached the Southland on a journey 
from bleak Madrid, our train paused for 
a time at a wayside station, and a blind 
boy was led by to beg for alms. With 
sightless eyes uplifted to heaven he sang, 
as he walked by, a desert song—a pitiful 
moan succeeded by a cascade of whining 
notes—a song brought from Africa by the 
Moors centuries ago, and still voicing in 
Spain the plaint of a sufferer who accepts 
his fate and seeks the compassion of those 
whom God (or should we say Allah?) 
has blessed. One felt on hearing this 
song that one understood more clearly 
why modern Spain is after all not modern; 
and why Spain has seemed to be a little 
apart from the rest of the Western world. 

Observation of the Church increases the 
feeling that one has, in touring Spain, of 
contrast between old and new. One feels 
the same, to be sure, in observing the 
Church (as in observing conditions gen-: 
erally) in other countries of Europe. In 
France one sees the curé in his soutane 
in the streets, and notes with interest the 
keeping up of ancient rites and festivals. 
But there it seems to be merely the keep- 
ing up of obsolete customs, in an institution 
out of touch with the spirit of the time; 
whereas in Spain the Church appears to 
be in no sense an anachronism, but a liy- 
ing body in which the spirit of other days 
persists—a vigorous continuation of an 
earlier age. 

Outside of Barcelona, for instance, the 
tourist climbs the high volcanie rock, with 
its bold slender columns and pinnacles, 
called Monserrat, expecting to see in its 
monastery a romantic historical monu- 
ment; but his interest is soon divided 
between the relics and architecture of the 
past, and the superstitious adoration of 
the present. Here he finds an establish- 
ment of some two hundred monks, taking 
tribute from fat lands and villages below 
their rocky fastness, dedicated to the 
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guardianship of a black wooden image of 
the Virgin, firmly believed to have been 
earved by St. Luke and hidden in a cave 
on Monserrat by St. James. There she 
stands, in the great church built in her 
honor, gorgeously robed and crowned, on 
a pedestal at the top of the high altar; 
and there, from an upper chamber where 
choir boys sing enchantingly, long lines 
of devout pilgrims ascend the steps to 
kiss the orb in her hand. 

One feels the vital quality of this medi- 
eval worship everywhere in Spain. The 
writer of this article felt it when visiting 
the monastery which the faithful have 
erected at Azpeitia, the birthplace of Ig- 
natius Loyola. He was escoftéd through a 
dismal series of chapels—one filled with 
the authentic bones of various saints in 
glass cases; one paved and decorated with 
blocks of solid silver; another lined with 
gold and porphyry, and so on—and viewed 
them with only a tourist’s curiosity, until, 
through a window in one of the chapels, 
containing relics of St. Ignatius himself, 
he looked into a bare room of the monas- 
tery and saw, kneeling toward the chapel, 
a monk in prayer, with a look of such 
passionate devotion on his lined, ascetic 
face, as is seldom given one to see. ,.He 
knew, then, that there is meaning to-day 
in even these tawdry attempts to do honor 
to sainthood. 

He felt it again in a church at Fuenter- 
rabia near the border of France—a church 
where Louis XIV. was married by proxy 
to the Infanta of Spain, an event that led 
the King to say, in the vanity of human 
prophecy, “The Pyrenees no longer exist.” 
It was a Sunday afternoon, and from the 
bright street tripped into the church little 
maidens of to-day, adjusting, in observance 
of St. Paul’s injunction, wisps of veils on 
their heads, to kneel in their places and 
gabble a careless litany with the priest. 
But round about them, in dark corners, 
knelt three or four black-garbed Basque 
women, and a tattered beggar man, telling 
their beads while the drone of the priests 
and the hasty clatter of the little girls 
went on; and one thought this might have 
happened when Charles V. was building 
his castle in the Square near by—a castle 
bearing a “For Sale” sign in good English, 
to tempt some passing Ameriean to buy. 

He felt it again in the ancient city of 
Segovia near Madrid, whose market place 
is bridged by a great Roman aqueduct in 
two tiers of wonderful stone arches, and 
in whose narrow streets may be seen the 
high facades of the deserted palaces of 
dead grandees of Spain. There, on another 
Sunday, he visited the cathedral, whose 
lofty, unobstructed windows admitted the 
full light of noonday, and filled the place 
with the brightness of out-of-doors. He 
entered- from the lovely cloisters, while 
Mass was being celebrated, without song, 
at the high altar. Gathered about the 
altar, in front and on both sides, kneeling 
and standing, were people of the town— 
men, women and children, rich and_ poor, 
maidens with high combs and mantillas, 
young officers carefully turned out and 
wearing swords, and common soldiers from 
the fortress—all following the ceremony 
intently, devoutly, in silence broken now 
and then by the tinkle of the bell. 

He felt it again in Toledo, pride of both 
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Moor and Spaniard, whose walls and 
towers rival those of Carcassone, under 
the shadow of whose marvelous cathedral, 
Ibifiez has woven a tale, and where Bl 
Greco painted many of his lovely and mys- 
terious pictures. Between beggars with 
outstretched palms he stepped down from 
the cloister to the floor of the mighty 
cathedral, and passed one of the chapels, 
where a young woman garbed in com- 
pletely modern dress knelt before an image 
with arms uplifted in supplication. The 
rapt expression on her pretty powdered 
face made him feel once more that incite- 
ments to religious emotion exist here that 
are not of to-day. 

The experience that seemed most medi- 
eval was at the cathedral in Seville— 
loveliest and least spoiled of the great 
churches that he saw in Spain. Of this 
building, Sedgwick says that it “produces 
an impression of majesty, as if indeed 
divinity were present; the pilgrim falls 
upon his knees.” In these surroundings of 
almost unearthly beauty, the writer saw 
what was to him a curious sight. In all 
the cathedrals of Spain, a choir is built in 
the middle of the nave (unfortunately clos- 
ing the vista from west to east), with a 
restricted space for worshipers between it 
and the altar; and this space is cut by a 
fenced central aisle connecting the two. 
He was in the cathedral at the hour of 
vespers, and stayed through most of the 
service, which was finely sung. What was 
curious to him was the attitude of the 
participants. The priests, as they passed 
in their gorgeous robes from choir to altar 
and back again, were gossiping smilingly 
in undertones. The little choir boys 
laughed and talked, undisturbed, in their 
natural voices. Two tiny censer-bearers, 
who performed their function for a con- 
siderable period in the aisle, vied with each 
other, giggling the while, with great rat- 
tling of chains, as to which could swing 
his censer higher. The whole troop of 
boys passed at one point back of the altar; 
and then made their way through the 
church to the choir again,/in little racing, 
laughing groups. It was artless and 
charming ; and in its setting; with a hand- 
ful of worshipers who seemed in no wise 
disturbed, not incongruous with the solem- 
nity of the musie and the bright-robed 
priests, marching to and fro between altar 
and choir. One felt that it might well 
happen in the Middle Ages (when men, to 
relieve the tedium of the long services for 
those who sat in the stalls, carved playful 
monkeys and dogs on the arms; and when 
Spaniards, to celebrate their victories, 
deemed it proper to hang grotesque Moors’ 
heads, with donkey’s tails for beards, near 
their chancels) ; but it simply does not 
happen now, except where something of 
the naive spirit of the past has been 
retained. i 

Why has so much more of this spirit 
been retained in Spain (at least so far as 
the writer’s observation goes) than else- 
where? In Barcelona, adjoining the 


cathedral, stands an old building—now a. 


hall of archives, once the palace of the 
kings of Aragon, and for a time the quar- 
ters of the Inquisition—one of whose 
curiosities may help to explain. In its 
courtyard is a grapevine, three hundred 
years old and more, that twines up the 


‘pile, is itself a thing of wonder. 
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arches toward the open sky; and they say 
in Barcelona (though whether the saying 
be true or not, who can tell?) that the 
vine has grown so thriftily because, when 
it was young, its roots reached to where 
were hidden, in unconsecrated burial, the 
Inquisition’s victims. This vine, nourished 
on the flesh of heretics (red must. be the 
wine pressed from its grapes!) hints at the 
explanation. In Spain, the Church has 
had things too much its own way, has 
suppressed too thoroughly the healthful 
safeguard of dissent. 

First, the strong Emperor Charles V., 
who laid down his crown to don a monk’s 
cowl; then Philip II., his son, whose devo- 
tion to Holy Church was that of a fanatie, 
ruled Spain in her grandest days. Of 
Philip’s spirit, the Escorial is the grim 
embodiment. This massive building, de- 
signed and brought to completion during 
Philip’s reign, stands as a symbol of pro- 
test against the reforming ferment which 
at that very time was part of the begin- 
ning of the modern era; it is a monument 
to dogmatic piety. For God, Philip willed to 
build a magnificent temple—for himself, 
a narrow cell; and if one stands, as the 
writer did not long ago, in his cell-like 
chamber, built against the chancel of the 
church (that the King might watch, un- 
observed, the miracle of the Mass), and 
hears through the little window the chant- 
ing of the monks in the distant choir, one 
comes close to sympathy with Philip’s 
piety; at all events, one recognizes him 
(though his face was turned toward the 
past) as a personality. 

His building (monastery, church, and 
tomb of the kings of Spain) stands at the 
edge of the bleak plain that surrounds 
Madrid, where the equally bleak range 
of the Guadarrama begins to rise, and 
from a distance it looks as bleak and for- 
bidding as its setting. The structure is so 
compact and orderly that the visitor 
misses, from without, the impression of 
size and strength which, once within, over- 
whelms him. It is as if the architect had 
set out to rival the very hills which they 
used as foundation—to place there some- 
thing as substantial and enduring as earth 
itself. The lofty granite domes and yault- 
ing, the tall pillars and well-supported 
arches, the solid floors and stairways, 
have the look and feel of natural rock, 
fashioned harmoniously by some super- 
natural builder. 

The church, at the heart of the gigantic 
For its 
beauty (and it is undeniably beautiful), 
it depends upon its size, its proportion, and 
its symmetry of design—above all, upon 
its drastic simplicity. Decorations—and 
decorations. have been introduced, though 
sparingly, in the ceilings—are an intru- 
sion. It is the only great church that the 
writer has seen where color.is out of 
place; the stern gray tone of its stone 
resents rivalry. Despite its severity, there 


can exist few truer houses for worship - 


anywhere. It chanced that the writer en- 
tered it an hour before noon on the 
eleventh of November last; and, as he 
stood in that austere and solemn place, a 
clock struck slowly eleven. times. Never 
will he have the opportunity again to com- 
memorate Armistice Day in such impres- 
sive silence. 
(To be concluded) 
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The Field Secretaries 


Dr. George F. Patterson’s appointments 
the past month have been at Tulsa, Okla., 
Salina and Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Dallas and Houston, Tex., 
New Orleans, La., Fall River and Temple- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt kept his appoint- 
ments during March, but illness has con- 
fined him to his house for the last two 
weeks. 

Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell has 
been very active in the arrangements and 
administration of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, which held its central Triennial 
Session in San Francisco April 5 to 7. 
Just before the conference, he had at- 
tended with the president of the Associa- 
tion the laying of the corner stone of the 
new church at Los Angeles, and the annual 
meetings of the churches in Oakland and 

_ Stockton. Immediately after the confer- 
ence, Mr. Wetherell left for the north, 
with appointments at Salem, Portland, and 
Eugene, Ore. ; Spokane and Seattle, Wash. ; 
and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. He 
will get back to the San Francisco office 
on May 5, and will be there until he re- 
moyes to the East in the middle of June. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish’s appointments for 
the past month include, on March 20, the 
First Parish, Concord, Mass.; on March 
27, Scituate, Mass.; April 3, Providence, 
R.I., April 6, Lowell, Mass.; April 7, 
Chelmsford, Mass., Essex Conference; 
Haster Sunday, Weston, Mass.; April 18 
and 19, New York Office; April 20, All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. 


The Fellowship Committee 


During the year the Fellowship Com- 
mittee has held four regular meetings and 
granted probationary certificates to twenty- 
four applicants and final certificates to 
sixteen. Of the twenty-four new appli- 
eants, four came from the Congregational- 
ists, one from the Friends, eight from the 
Unitarians, six from the Universalists, two 
from the Disciples, two from the Roman 
Catholics, and one from the Reformed 
Church in America. Of this number, eight 
are students from our schools, as against 
five students among the thirty-two proba- 
tionary certificates granted last year; and 
there are five other students’ applications 
in process, with more to follow. During 
the year-seven names were dropped from 
the roll. 


The California Crimes 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


It was the right time to visit California. 
I always like best to be there in March, 
when the fields are covered with blue 
lupin and golden poppies, the orchards in 
full bloom, and the peaks of the Sierras 
a glistening white. At that time of year, 
the rolling hills are a glorious green, the 
sky a sparkling blue, and the gardens a 
riot of blossom. 

I have enjoyed the customary abundant 
and gracious hospitality of our fellow 
workers in California. They know how 
to. do things in large and generous fash- 
ion. One of the delights of such a journey 
is contact with so many families where 
refinement, considerate manners, and pub- 
lic-spirited activity can be taken for 
granted. My Sundays have been given to 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Leland Stanford 
University, and Denver. 

Our churches on the Pacific Coast are 
deploring the withdrawal of Carl B. Weth- 
erell, who has served the Association and 
the churches diligently and judiciously as 
the field secretary for the past six years. 
He has made the field secretaryship syn- 
onymous not with control, but with co- 
operation; not with supervision, but with 
friendliness... He could report to the Pa- 
cifie Coast Conference which met at San 
Franciseo that every church had, at that 
moment, a minister; and that while there 
are always unsolved problems and new 
emergencies constantly arising, at present 
things at large are healthy and encourag- 
ing. The splendid new chureh at Los 
Angeles, where I had the pleasure of lay- 
ing the corner stone, is rapidly rising, and 
the new church at Salt Lake City, Utah 
(of which more later), is nearly ready for 
dedication. The building project at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., waits only upon the sale 
of the old property, and there is good 
prospect for a new building at Spokane, 
Wash. The thronging congregations at 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, and San Diego 
are a delight. There is new strength and 
vitality at Oakland, Alameda, Redlands, 
Berkeley, San Jose, and Vancouver. The 
old churches at San Francisco and Port- 
land go steadily and fruitfully on their 
way. The new movements at Stockton 
and Santa Monica are vigorous and promis- 
ing. Seattle will get a new start as 
soon as the two churches can reach an 
agreement which will enable them to unite 
their members and resources. Salem and 
Eugene, Ore., and Sacramento were never 
better off or better led, but they do not 
handle their financial matters effectively. 
Pomona and Santa Ana are all right, but 
their ministers can give only part time 
to their service; so rapid progress is not 
to be expected. The Universalist churches 
at Riverside and Santa Paula work in 
happy co-operation with us, and ably care 
for the liberal cause in those communities. 
Palo Alto, Long Beach, and Fresno, in 
spite of faithful leadership, do not seem 
to gain, and present real problems for the 


eonsideration of the field secretary and 
the board. Victoria has always been a 
heroic little band holding on by sheer 
pluck and persistence. The new field sec- 
retary should be alert to discover the 
right places for new centers of influence; 
though, until the dozen churches now 
aided by the Association get on their feet 
and attain self-support, it will not be pos- 
sible to attempt much new work. It ought 
to be possible to reopen work at Tacoma, 
Wash., from Seattle and Portland; to 
reach Pullman, Moscow, or Lewiston from 
Spokane, and to enter the rich field offered 
by the great suburban population between 
San Francisco and Palo Alto. 

The Pacific Unitarian continues to be an 
invaluable means of communication be- 
tween the churches. It is admirably con- 
ducted, but of course its distribution is 
limited. It has a circulation of about 
twelve hundred copies a month, and with- 
out counting the editor’s modest stipend it 
costs for manufacturing about $1,500. It 
deserves a much larger subscription list 
from the people of the Coast churches, 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry continues to enjoy the guidance 
of President Wilbur and Professor Mor- 
gan, and has now added Dr. Vanderlaan 
to its faculty. It has this year the largest 
enrollment since the war, and its Library 
continues to be the richest in the world 
in Unitarian history and memorabilia. 
Dr. Wilbur has recently established happy 
relations with our fellow workers in En- 
rope. Two of the students are preparing 
for work in Unitarian churches in Transyl- 
vania, and two for work in Czechoslo- 
vyakia; and of the other students, one is 
of English and one of Armenian birth. 
The School seems to me to have insuffi- 
cient contact with the Coast churches. It 
ought to enjoy the confidence and the 
heartiest co-operation of the ministers, and 
there ought tobe a constant flow of 
students from the churches to the School 
and back to the churches. So far as I 
could see, only one of the students has 
been connected with our coast churches, 
and he has his roots in a Boston suburb. 
The School is administered by its own 
board, and is an entirely independent cor- 
poration. I may, however, be permitted, 
as I was closely associated with its 
founders, and the Association is the trus- 
tee for some of its endowments, to express 
the friendly judgment that the School will 
do well to sell its present valuable pro- 
perty and follow the Pacific Congrega- 
tional School to its new site on the north 
side of the University Campus. The two 
schools wisely and generously interchange 
courses, and many students register in 
both schools. They must still maintain 
separate plants ; but they ought to be close 
together, and unless our school acts quickly 
the chance will be lost. 

One of the disconcerting things reported 
at the Conference was the quick overturn 
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among the ministers. One-half of the min- 
isters serving our Pacific Coast churches 
have changed within the last three years. 
Steady, progressive work is nearly impos- 
sible under such circumstances. On the 
other hand, during the same period there 
has been a gain of twelve hundred in the 
membership of the churches; but it was 
reported that there were four thousand 
“adherents” who have never definitely be- 
come members. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need for the development of 
ehureh consciousness and loyalty to the 
eause. The weak and ineffective methods 
pursued by too many churches in regard 
to raising the necessary financial support 
were brought out, and-the meed of better 
methods and of more self-reliance stressed. 
Good results were reported from the 
broadcasting in which the churches at 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, Pasadena, and San Diego 
are participating. Five churches employ 
church secretaries or parish assistants. 

I am delighted with the new church at 
Salt Lake City. It has a fine site with a 
splendid outlook over the city. It is in 
a good residence section two blocks from 
the University on one side and two blocks 
from the High School on the other. The 
plant is a complete one—church, parish 
house, parsonage, and garage. It was 
hoped that the church would be ready for 
dedication at the time of my visit, but it 
will be another month or more before the 
floors are laid, the pews put in, the organ 
installed, and the grading and planting 
done. The design is that of a New Eng- 
land meeting-house—familiar in the East, 
put not in Utah. ‘The exterior is of red 
brick, with white columned porch and 
graceful spire. The buildings are admir- 
ably set on the lot, with a six-step ap- 
proach and an ample lawn. The interior 
is in ivory white, with pilasters against 
the walls and outlining the chancel. The 
pews are in white, with mahogany rail. 
The parish house has a good-sized as- 
sembly room for the church school, five 
or six classrooms, the minister’s study, a 
small kitchen, and the usual lavatories. 
The only criticism I could make was that 
the kitchen and the stage in the assembly 
room are too small; but to make them 
larger would have required diminishing 
the size of the assembly room itself, or 
considerably increasing the cost of the 
building. The parsonage is of the bunga- 
low type, convenient and comfortable for 
a small family. It has been occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt and their children 
since October. 


Department of Religious Education 


Mr. Sharp has met recent engagements 
at Chestnut Hill and Temple Israel 
Parent-Teachers Group, Boston, Mass. ; 
Laconia, N.H.; Wollaston, Jamaica Plain, 
Belmont, Springfield, and Dedham, Mass. 
On Tuesday evenings, he has been working 
with a committee of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which is preparing a 
bulletin of discussion topics for use in 
chapters of the Y. P. R. U. and in senior 
classes in chureh schools. 

Twenty-five hundred copies of the 
Easter service, “The Symbol of the Lily,” 
have been sold. 


The Christian Register 
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‘Transylvanian Petition Presented 


It will be remembered that in the 
autumn a petition to the Queen of Rou- 
mania was circulated during Her Majesty’s 
visit to this country. The petition was 
sponsored by sixty prominent people, in- 
cluding Roland W. Boyden; Miss Eyange- 
line Booth, of the Salvation Army; His 
Eminence Cardinal O’Connell; Dr. Edgar 
Y. Mullins, President of the World Fed- 
eration of Baptist Churches; Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York; nine col- 
lege presidents, and many other men of 
distinction. When the Queen suddenly 
left for home six weeks in advance of the 
announced date of her departure, the cir- 
culation of the petition of course stopped. 
Signatures of 31,000 persons were ob- 
tained; thousands more could easily have 
been obtained had the Queen stayed as 
long as was expected. It was first planned 
to present the petition to the Queen per- 
sonally. It was next hoped that it might 
be sent to Bucharest, there to be presented. 


It finally was decided to present the peti- 
tion in Washington to the Minister from 
Roumania to the United States, and ask 
that it be forwarded to the Queen. A 
subcommittee of the sponsors, including 
Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, who acted 
as spokesman ; Christian A. Herter, Editor 


of The Independent, which circulated the © 


petition; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
of Washington, and Rey. Louis C. Cornish, 
D.D., went to the Roumanian Legation in 
Washington. The Committee was received 
courteously by an attaché of the Legation, 
to whom the petition was duly presented, 
and it is hoped that it is now on its way 


to the Queen at Bucharest. So far as the 


petition itself is coneerned, the whole 
business is now ended. It was an effort 
to help the minorities to which our 
churches gave much time and thought. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the peti- 
tion will receive the consideration in 
Bucharest which the needs demand. 


The Department has moved to its new 
headquarters on the fifth floor of 25 
Beacon Street, overlooking Boston Com- 
mon and the State House lawn. 


Dr. Auer to Visit 
University of Iceland 


The James Eddy Trustees of Providence, 
R.I., authorized Perey W. Gardner, one of 
their number, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish to 
take advantage of a suggestion made by 
several of our Icelandic Unitarian min- 
isters that the University of Iceland would 
welcome a scholar of distinction to lecture 
on some phase of the interpretation of 
religion. The University of Iceiand im- 
mediately responded to the suggestion, and 
the committee selected Dr. J. A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer as the teacher and scholar 
conspicuously able to make the largest 
possible use of this opportunity. The 
president and faculty of Tufts College and 
the First Parish in Concord, Mass., having 
been informed that the invitation would 
be presented to Dr. Auer, have given him 
leave of absence for the autumn months, 
and Dr. Auer expects to arrive at 
Reykjavik, Iceland, about October 1. He 
will return to his duties here at Christ- 
mas. With the approval of the University 
he is to present a series of twenty lectures 
on Comparative Theology. He will be the 
first American exchange professor to the 
University of Iceland. 

Born in Middelburg, the Netherlands, 
about forty years ago, Dr. Auer studied 
at Utrecht and Kampen, and then at 
Meadville, where he receivied the bachelor’s 
degree in divinity and became the Crufts 
Fellow. He studied at Berlin and Heidel- 
berg, and received a theological degree 
from the University of Amsterdam. He 
was minister of two churches in the 
Netherlands, the Unitarian Church of 
Harderwijk and the Liberal Lutheran 
Church of Harlingen. He was minister of 
the German Evangelical Church in Pitts- 
burgh, and lecturer at the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. He was next minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Wheeling, W.Va., and 
thence was called to the Unitarian church 
in Ithaca. In connection with this pastor- 
ate, he was curator of the Andrew D. 
White Library, and during the war was 
instructor in Cornell University, where he 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
A few years ago, he became professor of 
philosophy and history at Tufts College, 
and a year ago added to these duties the 
pastorate of the First Parish in Con- 
cord, Mass. 


Ministerial Personals ~ 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D.D., has 
resigned as minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., to take effect September 1. 
Dr. Speight goes to Dartmouth College as 
professor of philosophy. 

Rey. A. T. Brown has resigned at Wol- 
laston, Mass. 

Rev. William J. Greene has resigned at 
New London, Conn., to take effect July 31. 

Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Lynn, Mass., to take effect May 1. 

Rev. Frank O, Holmes was installed at 
Jamaica Plain on April 3. 

Rey. Forrester Macdonald was installed 


-as minister of the Unitarian Church, Hyde 


Park, Mass., on April 17. 
Rey. Oscar B. Hawes assumed charge 
of the parish at Keene, N.H., on April 10. 


Rey. John Henry Wilson began his work 


at Littleton, Mass., on April 3. 
Rey. Robert A. Singsen began his work 
at Christ Church, Dorchester, on April 1. 
Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer; Ph.D., 
has been granted a leave of absence from 
his professorship at Tufts and his pasto- 
rate in Concord, Mass., to fill lecture ap- 
pointments under the Eddy Foundation at 
the University of Reykjavik, Iceland. Pro- 
fessor Auer will sail early in September. 
Prof. W. G. Smith, principal of Winni- 
peg Norwood Collegiate, is supplying All 
Souls Church at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Rey. John Nicol Mark began his work at 
Arlington, Mass., April 1. 
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Meetings in May 


May 2, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Wallace P. Hood. 
Subject: “Working Together.” Speaker: 
Mr. Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
Laymen’s League. Annual reports of re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer. 

May 6, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Executive Board Meeting 


_. Twenty-eight board and committee mem- 
bers attended the April meeting of the 
Wxecutive Board held at King’s Chapel 
House, Boston, Mass., April 8. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, New England vice-presi- 
dent, presided, in the absence of Mrs. Gal- 
lagher, who was detained at home by 
illness and who was greatly missed. 

One new life member of the General 
Alliance, Miss Martha 8. Watson, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was reported. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam by Alliance branches: Mrs. 
George Crosby, by Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. 
George Draper Hverett, by Dover, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Harris Kennedy, by Milton, Mass. ; 
Miss Dllen S. Palmer, by Bedford, 
Mass.; Mrs. Sarah EH. Parkhurst, by 
Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Alice A. Streeter, by 
Lexington, Mass. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary, 
reported visits to Alliance branches at 
Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., and 
Westminster Church, Providence, R.I.; 
neighborhood meetings at Athol, Marl- 
boro, Marshfield Hills, and Natick. She 
has addressed the New Jersey Associate 
Alliance at Summit, N.J.; lectured at the 
Tuckerman School, and preached the ser- 
mon on Alliance Sunday at Billerica, Mass. 

Announcement was made of the death of 
Miss Florence Everett, and the following 
tribute was adopted by the board, the 
members standing for a moment of silence 
in memory of this faithful Alliance 
worker and clerk at Headquarters: - 


The Executive Board desires to place 
upon its record a testimonial of affec- 
tion and respect for Florence Everett, 
who died March 21, 1927. Her long, 
intelligent, and faithful service in the 
work of our Alliance entitle her to the 
deep gratitude of all members of this 
‘organization. Her constant cheerful- 
ness and her eagerness to render 
assistance to all who came to our 
Headquarters, her marvelous ability 
in the management of our library, and 
her insight and understanding of our 
Post-Office Mission Work have: given 
us a high example of the best kind of 
Christian service. She endeared her-~ 
self to all her fellow workers, and her 
memory will always be to them a 
treasure of priceless worth. 


Word and Work Department 
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May Meetings 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting: 


WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1927, 10 a.m., 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty-seventh annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, election of officers, 
revision of the By-Laws, and transaction 
of other business. Enclosed is a list of 
candidates for officers and directors, a 
nominating committee, committee on cre- 
dentials, and an auditing committee. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send cre- 
dentials and ballots before the meeting 
to the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. No ballot will be counted 
unless accompanied by the credential duly 
filled out and signed. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the By-Laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 

Brief greetings will be received from 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; Charles S. 
Bolster, president Young People’s Religi- 
ous Union; Percy W. Gardner, President 
Unitarian Laymen’s League; and Rev. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, representing Social Agen- 
cies and Societies, American Unitarian 
Association. 


WepNESDAY, May 25, 2.30 P.M. 


Public meeting. Subject: The Function 
of a Ohwrch of the Free Spirit. 
Devotional service conducted by Rey. 


Minna C. Budlong, field secretary. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of 
Washington, D.C., and Rey. Lawrence 
Clare, of Montreal, Canada, formerly of 
Birmingham, England. 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1927 


11 a.m., Cheerful Letter Conference in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 P.M., Post-Office Mission Conference 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

4 p.M., Informal Tea, Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street. 


Fripay, May 27, 1927 


11 4.mM., Conference of Alliance Presidents 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

11 a.m., Conference of Associate Alli- 
ances, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place, 


CaROLINE S. ATHERTON, Secretary. 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, to board members and life 
members. These, together with the ballot 
and credential card duly signed by the 
branch secretary, should be given to the 
delegates chosen by each branch. Will all 
such be prepared to show their credentials 
at the door? All who are interested will 
be welcome, whether delegates or not. 


DELEGATES ARH REQUESTED TO 
WHAR A CARD BHARING THE NAME 
OF STATE. 


After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members 
will remain to answer questions and re- 
ceive suggestions. They may be found at 
Alliance Headquarters before and after 
meetings throughout the week. If a presi- 
dent is unable to attend the conference, 
she may appoint a substitute. 


It is suggested that the furnishing of 
the fireplace in the Fifield Room be a 
memorial to Miss Everett. Contributions 
for this purpose will be welcomed, and 
may be sent to Miss Mary C. Sawyer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on International Work, the follow- 
ing sums were voted, to be taken from the 
Missionary Collection: $50 to be sent to 
Mrs. Topliska, in Bulgaria; $50 to the 
Girls’ Home at Kolozsvar; $55.19 (or the 
balance of the fund) to the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women, to 
make it possible for delegates from some 
of the Liberal groups in Europe to attend 
the International Congress at Prague, in 
September. It was voted that Miss Lucy 
Lowell represent the General Alliance at 
the Whitweek Meetings in London, and 
that a cable be sent to Dr. and Mrs. Capek, 
congratulating them on the success of 
their unparalleled work in Prague in the 
past five years. 

The Committee on Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change reported the establishment of two 
new libraries, and the addition of 1,627 
books to those already on the list. 

Included in the report of the Com- 
mittee on College Centers was the an- 


nouncement of a student conference to be 
held at Milton, Mass., May 7. 

A new Alliance branch at Santa Monica, 
Calif., was reported. 

Reports were received from the Western 
States, and New England reports were 
concluded. The record of the past year 
has been one of growth and increasing 
interest in General Alliance work—a 
prophecy of greater achievements in the 
year to come. 


Post-Office Mission 


The minds of the members of the Post- 
Office Mission Committee are filled with a 
sense of loss by the death of Miss Florence 
Everett, who was the mainstay of the work. 

She it was to whom were sent applica- 
tions for sermons in response to advertise- 
ments placed in periodicals. She mailed 
the special sermons asked for, and then 
sent the names of the applicants to chair- 
men of committees. In fact, she conducted 
a clearing-house—the receiving of names 
on the one hand, and apportioning them 
on the other; and as the supply and de- 
mand varied considerably, this task re- 
quired good judgment. 
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When we consider that hundreds of 
names were received each month and that 
there was often a necessity of personal 
notes, we realize the scope of the work. 

Besides this, she mailed some two hun- 
dred and fifty questionnaires each year 
which asked for details from committee 
chairmen, and the answers were tabulated 
and statistics computed so that the 
progress made and money expended could 
be seen at a glance. Also, the question- 
naire returned names of correspondents 
living where there are no Unitarian 
churches. These were- filed, and if a 
preaching mission was to be held in the 
vicinity or a Billings. lecturer. Visit the 
place, these isolated people were notified. 

In the fall, a cireular letter of instruc- 
tion was regularly mailed to the various 
chairman. Whenever special sermons were 
sent into Alliance headquarters for dis- 
tribution, she mailed a sample copy to 
each chairman. During the summer, there 
were additional names received from the 
American Unitarian Association. This 
winter her task was especially arduous, 
eyen with assistance, with over six hun- 
dred Sesquicentennial names to place; but 
she was enabled to accomplish it, even 
with failing health, because she was domi- 
nated by an enthusiastic love for the work 
and a belief in its worth. 

The Conference hour at Bulfinch Place 
Chureh, April 15, was devoted to her 
memory. Rey. C. R. Eliot, Rev. M. C. 
Budlong, and Mrs. C. R. Russell of the 
committee spoke good words and true of 
this life of usefulness. 


A classified list according to subjects of 
the sermons used by the King’s Chapel 
Committee has been typewritten, giving 
the number of each in the Publication 
Catalogue. This may be secured by apply- 
ing to Mrs. Hben T. Brackett, Recording 
Secretary, 44 Lewis Street, Lynn, Mass. 
It is an aid to those who are undecided 
just what sermons to mail. 


- each year. 


At the March conference, Miss Lucy 
Lowell mentioned some encouraging fea- 
tures of the work, giving illustrations of 
replies received to letters she had written 
after several years had elapsed. She gave 
the following extract from a letter, which 
shows the value of this work: “Nothing 
in life has been of more pleasure, satis- 
faction, real worth, and lasting value to 
me than contact with Unitarianism 
through your instrumentality.” (From a 
correspondent in Mississippi.) 


Mrs. William L. Voight told of the 
gratifying response to an advertisement 
which she had inserted in The Forum. 
Her committee in All Souls Church, New 
York, join in co-operative advertising, and 
yet are alert to discover other means of 
distributing our literature. This may well 
be taken as an object lesson for others. 
Mrs. Voight arranged a conference of Post- 
Office Mission workers recently, which was 
of an illumined nature. 


The sermon, ‘““What Jesus Means to Me,” 
by Rev. Miles Hanson, the printing of 
which was made possible by a collection 
taken by the New Wngland Association 
Alliance, is being advertised this month. 
Already there are many requests for it. 


The Christian Register 


Attention is called to the sermon by Dr. 
Dodson just published by the American 
Unitarian Association. This is “A Twen- 
tieth-Century Man’s Faith in God,” No. 
306. It reaches the high-water mark of 
our free religious publications, and should 
be read by everyone who wishes to have 
religion take its rightful place in life. 


Does Your Branch Have 
The International News Sheet? 


The international work of the General 
Alliance began in 1910, when a committee 
was appointed to discuss what could be 
done to increase international fellowship 
among liberal women. In 1914 the first 
overseas appeal was made to the branches. 
That was for $200 to assist Signor Conte’s 
movement in Florence. 

From this small beginning, the field has 
broadened year by year, until friendly and 
helpful messages go to liberal groups in 
many distant places. It is true that our 
members and branches have given gener- 
ously for needs in other lands, and have 
been glad to do so. One chairman wrote: 
“Isn’t it a joy when we can help the poor 
and needy in other lands?’ and another 
said of the gift from her small branch, 
“We haven’t much money, but our spirit 
is splendid.” We hope the money sent 
abroad has been but the means of ex- 
pressing our interest and our friendship, 
as that is the important point. 

Perhaps The International News Sheet 
is helping us all, as liberal women, to 
know and understand each other in a way 
that we have not done before. With 
messages from many lands, it now goes to 
all the groups, at the request of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian Women 
at its last session in London. 

It is certain that our own branches 
know more of the work carried on abroad 
by having this leaflet, which is printed in 
October, December, February, and April of 
An ever-increasing number of 
branches have international chairmen, and 
others have the News Sheet sent to the 
president or some other officer. Where 
there is some member who, through travel 
or reading, is especially interested in in- 
ternational affairs, it is better to have an 
international chairman in the branch. She 
has more time for the preparation of her 
report to the branch than an officer has, 
with her other duties at the meeting. 

It is important that international chair- 
men be appointed at this time of the year, 
in order that the names may be sent in 
with the list of officers for the next Manual. 
But whether there is a chairman or not, 
why should not every branch have the 
News Sheet and know of the international 
work of the General Alliance? The News 
Sheets are sent gladly, and without cost, 
to every branch, and to every Alliance 
member who desires them and sends the 
name and address to Mrs. C. BH. St. John, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Is your 
branch receiving them? 


Isles of Shoals Speakers 


The program for Alliance Week at Star 
Island, July 16-23, 1927, as far as com- 
pleted, is as follows: 
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Sunday preacher and chaplain for the 
week, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hyening speakers, Miss Mary W. Drew, 
Kingston, Mass.; Dr. F. S. ©. Wicks, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Morning Lecturer, Prof. Robert J. Hut- 
cheon, Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
eago, Ill. : 

Morning Conference Hours—Alliance 
work in connection with church problems 
and community life will be discussed by 
several well-qualified speakers. 

There will be the usual banquet, recre- 
ation period, and hours of happy good 
fellowship. 

Complete program of the week will be 
available at a later date. 


Shoals Sale 


Articles are desired and patronage soli- 
cited for the Star Island sale to be held at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
May 24,11to4 p.m. As this is during Anni- 
versary Week, it is hoped that delegates 
will make it a point to attend this sale 
and help the good work of the Shoals 
Association. 


Unitarian Student Retreat 


A spiritual retreat for Unitarian stu- 
dents, near Boston, will. be held at the 
Milton, Mass., parish house on Saturday, 
May 7. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia will be the guest of honor, and 
will deliver the principal address. The 
program includes two talks and two dis- 
cussions led by students, with a hike in 
the Blue Hills during the afternoon. The 
only expense will be the cost of two meals 
and transportation. Students interested in 
attending should register with any of the 
following persons who have helped to 
arrange the conference: Miss Hyelyn Sears, 
Dr. Harold EH. P. Speight, Kenneth Mac- 
Dougall, Edward P. Furber, Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, and 
Rey. Robert Raible. 


Appeals 


The appeals list is shortened this month, 
due to the fact that six have been so 
nearly completed that it seems unnecessary 
to call further attention to them. All 
money received after an appeal is closed 
is placed in the Undivided Appeal account 
to be distributed at the discretion of the 
committees at the close of the year. 


Denominational: 
Greens Ha POOL ate uvetsiastereiace lerevarate cists $139.50 
POMONA ne CALS wrassseieia lueia eceusiereroete 141.00 
Salt Goake (City, Utabae s«.r(ieiaaiaie 290.00 
Uindersvood) | Maram. syeyey tf stieyaeis a suvuaete 244.00 
Tuckermam School. 0. <s0n ota 168.00 
Departmental Work: 
International Committee: 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
TPN airs sh.n, mooi Sh, 0, 0 alin iphca ion eee 181.00 
REPLY © aks aie, w'3-5 als s¢/anagelncraaa aA TCaiateie 177.75 


Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

Southern Work Committee: ; 
Current, Wxpense coswFe. cn vee 2,833.34 
Expansion (unlimited) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 26, 1927. 


A Book 


Christian Economics 


CHRIST AND THE PoLITICAL Economists. By 
H. Bodell Smith. London: The 0. W. Daniel 
Co. 3s. 6d. Net. 

An exposition of a system of economics 
reconstructed from the sayings of Christ, 
as opposed to the doctrine of Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill. We hasten to as- 
sure the conservatively minded that this 
little book is not Socialist propaganda, 
although some of the “Practical Sugges- 
tions” in the final chapter will make harsh 
reading for the landed aristocracy of Eng- 
land. The author directs his most violent 
attack against the economists’ doctrine 
that competition and the free working of 
the law of supply and demand are right 
and just and beneficial to mankind. That 
system of economy which approves man’s 
struggle to grab his neighbor’s goods by 
barter and bargain, the author contends, 
is unjust, wasteful, hate-producing, and 
not true economy of man-power. In strong 
terms he points out the injustice of per- 
mitting an employer to hire workmen at 
starvation wages, merely because he is in 
the better position to bargain. In contrast, 
he holds up Christ’s doctrine: “Give, and 
it shall be given unto you”; “With what 
Measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you again.” A fairly logical system 
is built up from the idea that whatever 
contributes to human welfare and happi- 
ness is true wealth. It is a pity that 
Mr. Smith does not go further in develop- 
ing the details and practical ramifications 
of these principles. Perhaps Christ’s 
principles are a good, workable code; who 
ean tell? Seldom indeed have men dared 
to give them a trial. c. 8. H, 


Bergsonian 
CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN RB5LIGION AND 
Eruics. By H. Wildon Carr. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The distinguished Aristotelian scholar 
and Bergsonian philosopher, Mr. H. 
Wildon Carr, at present acting as visit- 
ing professor in the University of South- 
ern California, presents us in this book 
with his ripe thoughts on the greatest 
themes. First making plain the fact that 
the concept of evolution has rendered 
obsolete the whole class of cosmological 
ideas on which the great historic religions 


He ate and drank the precious words, 


His spirit grew robust; . 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


Emity DICKINSON. 


rest, he proceeds to offer a religious in- 
terpretation of the world which science 
reveals. Hmphasizing the Bergsonian dis- 
tinction between the descent of matter 
and the ascent of life, he finds nothing in 
common between the cosmical evolution of 
the material universe and the ascent of 
mind in biological evolution. He declares 
that “the advance of biology has made 
the comprehension of life by physics and 
chemistry ever more remote.” Rejecting 
dualism and materialism, Prof. Carr ac- 
cepts the theory of Creative Evolution 
that matter is a-derivative of life. Be- 
lieving that a concept of God is a necessity 
of thought, he asserts that only when God 
is de-anthropomorphized does the moral 
grandeur of man appear in its true pro- 
portions. Apropos of the greatest . of 
problems, namely that of the relation of 
facts to values, he says: “Philosophy 
shows us that the world of values is not 
a world superposed on a world of exist- 
ence without values; it is the existing 
world in its aspect of human experience.” 
Put in a homely way, we may ask if he 
who sees the sunset without an apprecia- 
tion of its beauty really sees the sunset, 
or if the materialist for whom man is 
only a machine and for whom values are 
but ebiphenomena really knows human 
life. Jesus, Mr. Carr thinks, was a su- 
preme poet, while Paul was the philoso- 
pher of Christianity. Both poets and phi- 
losophers are needed. Indeed, “if the ideal 
of humanity is ever realized, it will be 
when poets have created the new Jeru- 
salem and when philosophers are kings.” 
G. R. D. 


Pathologic Fiction 


Frar. By Dr. Henry R. Oliver. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Fear is a book that will do good to some 
people, but is liable to suffer from two 
unfortunate characteristics of our time. 
The first is the extravagant blurb on the 
jacket. The second is a suspicion of 
propaganda, in this case religious, The 
story is heralded as “thrilling.” It would 
be truer to say that there is no story, 
but a situation—a situation interesting to 
doctors who deal with “nerves.” Whether 
it is a wholesome situation for people 
who have “nerves” to. dwell on, could not 
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be said by a reviewer unless he were also 
a psychiatrist. If it be contended that 
the “way out’”—which is indeed a noble 
one—makes the lesson wholesome, it must 
be answered that many psychiatrists, and 
some readers, would not be convinced by 
the argument. The medical part of the 
book is clearly professional, but some of 
the theology, and a good deal of -the 
Higher Criticism, suggests an amateur. 
Tf it is the effort of a worthy doctor to 
bring healing, or to extend a method that 
has had some successes, no one could wish 
the book anything but. well. But the 
ordinary reader will find parts of the book 
conventional, dull, repetitious, and will 
resent the extension of the reiterated 
theme of “fear” to cover all the field of 
common-sense precaution. If I stand. on 
the sidewalk instead of crossing the street 
when a fire engine appears, I am using 
ordinary intelligence, and I don’t want 
it called fear. Furthermore, in spite of 
well-grounded objection to the supersti- 
tious fear of the savage, there is substan- 
tial truth in the declaration that “the fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom.” In 
short, the book has many profitable points 
for: consideration, and it has a lofty 
theme—the power “to minister to a mind 
diseased” ; but its literary skill and wide 
permanent interest are not impressive. 
Wek. 


Old-Fashioned 


Tue TRUTH oF CHRISTIANITY. By Lt.-Ool. 
W. H. Turton, D.S.0. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Oo. 


One striking thing about this book is the 
press notices coneerning former editions 
printed with it. To judge from these, 
which are numerous and-~ varied, one 
would suppose that the work could be 
recommended, with some reservations, to 
our young people and others who might 
be interested in the subject. Buta glance 
at the table of contents suggests a cau- 
tion, which a closer inspection abundantly 
confirms. 

The book is a curiosity. The work is 
beautifully written, in clear, simple style, 
the argument. being. marshaled like an 
army: with banners. But it is-an eight- 
eenth-century army. For the book as a 
whole is modeled-after Butler’s Analogy, 
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an excellent guide; the argument from 
design follows Paley, with modifications 
due to the acceptance of physical evolu- 
tion, while for the problem of evil we 
have Leibnitz, in “his old three-cornered 
hat, his breeches and all that,” assuring 
us that, after all, there is more happiness 
than misery in the world. 

But it is when the subject of revelation 
is taken up that we get the full flavor 
of the work. To this subject nearly four 
hundred pages are devoted, more than 
two-thirds of the entire work. First there 
is a long argument to prove that revela- 
tion is probable from the nature of God 
and man, next a chapter to show that 
such revelation must have credentials in 
the shape of miraculous prophecies and 
other wonders, which are of course to be 
found in the Scriptures. Then follows a 
discussion of the account of the creation 
in Genesis, with a long discussion to show 
that the “days” mentioned in it are not 
to be considered as merely twenty-four 
hours long, and that the account is miracu- 
lously accurate in its agreement with 
science. Nothing in the whole chapter 
would suggest that Colonel Turton had 
ever heard of such a thing as historical 
criticism or the existence of conflicting 
accounts of the creation in the first two 
chapters of Genesis. But, if the reader 
will turn over to the latter part of the 
sueceeding chapter, he will find a short 
discussion of the question, in which the 
difficulties are airily waved aside. Every- 
thing sounds plausible enough as it is read 


by any one unfamiliar with the subject. - 


The only trouble is that none of his argu- 
ments will stand for a moment when 
eonfronted with the facts in the case. 
They are like Chinese fortifications, made 
of paper, which look all right at a little 
distance, and which may give a sense of 
security to those uninformed enough to 
accept them at their face value, but which 
will fall at the first onset. There is no 
need to follow the book further in its 
discussions. P 

It is worth noting that nearly a hundred 
thousand copies of this work have been 
published. It supplies that need of fra- 
tionalization, which so many feel, but are 
unable to provide for themsélves without 
assistance. Doubtless it has been a com- 
fort to many. Colonel Turton might well 
be dubbed the “Don Quixote” of ortho- 
doxy. But as a real defender for any who 
have permitted themselves to indulge in 
doubt or inquiry, he is not to be relied on. 

T. D. B. 


Transmigration 


RBINCARNATION, THH HOPE OF THE WORLD. 
By the Rt. Rev. Irving 8S. Oooper, Regionary 
Bishop of the Liberal Catholic Church. New 
York: The Theosophical Press. $1.25. 


What the author has to tell about the 
migrations of the soul is marvelous. But 
the question which forces itself on the 
ordinary mind is, “Where did you get 
your information?” 

Bishop Cooper would probably reply 
that the principle of reincarnation is the 
logical outcome of soul-psychology. Per- 
haps it is; but, if so, it is the finest pos- 
.Sible reductio ad absurdum of that now 
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discredited psychology. Bishop Cooper 
assumes that there is a certain metaphy- 
sical entity, which we call the soul, which 
enters into connection with the body at 
birth, or thereabouts, and leaves it at 
death; and then he proceeds to tell us 
what happens to it before and after. The 
soul, it seems, does not really dwell in 
the body, but in the aura which surrounds 
it. It enters into vibrations with the 
body. At death it takes to itself an astral 
body for about twenty-five years, and then 
enters into a still more ethereal state; 
then, generally after several centuries, 
enters into another human body in order 
to pass through another period of growth. 
“Investigation shows”’(!) that the period 
between incarnations is on the average 
about five hundred years. Souls have no 
ancestors, and have no particular relation 
to the souls of the fathers and mothers 
of the bodies which they inhabit. They 
do not even choose what bodies they shall 
enter; they don’t know enough as yet. So 
this choice is made for them by certain 
spiritual beings, of whom very little is 
known. This seems to be the kind of 
hazy speculation which certain people, 
with plenty of money and little to do, like 
to indulge in. How much they believe in 
it, and how much they just dabble in it, 
is hard to tell; but it seems to make the 
cult a profitable one for those promoting it. 
T. D. B. 


Tabloid Reviews 

CONCERNING THE INNDR LIFN. By Hvelyn 
Underhill, with an Introduction by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00. 

A series of three lectures addressed to 
the clergy by a prominent English mystic. 
Many readers will violently disagree with 
the author’s fundamental thesis that rey- 
erent contemplation of the majesty of the 
Almighty is a greater Christian duty than 
ministration to the needs of humanity. 
Whether admitting this premise or not, 
we must admire the fervor and evident 
sincerity of the author’s exhortations. We 
cannot help feeling, however, that her 
characterization of the minister who “lays 
all the stress on service, and hardly any 
on awe,” as being “unfit for guiding souls 
to God,” will be unpalatable to a great 
many good Christians. 0. 8S. H. 


A CuRRICULUM OF WORSHIP FOR THD JUNIOR 
CuHurcH ScHooL. Vol. II. By Hdna M. Oran- 
dall. New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Founded on a correlation of memory 
work, hymns, poems, and Scripture, with a 
series of programs for the service of wor- 
ship. Reinforced by a judicious use of 
pictures as aids to the appreciation of the 
Memory passages. Actually worked out in 
a church school. Worthy of careful study 
by church school workers. E. F. 


THE Sonc or MEDITATION. By Robert Mac- 
Gowan, M.A., D.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

Dr. MacGowan is minister of the Belle- 
field Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 
He has given us a book of daily devotions 
which should prove helpful to great num- 
bers of persons in this busy and hurried 
age. There are sixty-two chapters, and 
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each has a meditation, a poem, and a 
prayer, devoted to the four themes, God, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and Humanity. 
The poems are original, and reveal a 
gracious, graceful, and deeply spiritual 
understanding and nature. Simplicity, 
earnestness, the absence of theological 
dogmas, and the appreciation of the eternal 
realities characterize this little book and 
make it a valuable contribution to our 
devotional literature. 


Rapio TALKS TO YOUNG PHOPLE. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, D.D. New York: George H. 
Doran Oompany. 1926. $1.60. 

The radio has its romance and also its 
practical uses. These talks were given on 
Sunday afternoons at a series of Young 
People’s conferences, begun in December, 
1925, at the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, before crowded congregations, 
and broadcast to an unseen multitude be- 
sides. The topics are such as appeal to 
the needs and aspirations, of youth, 
couched in popular style, never very 
Searching or deep; each talk being fol- 
lowed by the questions and answers elic- 
ited at the time, some of them helpful, 
some rather superficial or even silly, yet 
all met by Dr. Poling in a masterly way. 
Dr. Poling is well known as president of 
the International Society of the Christian 
Endeavor. 


CHURCH QUAREELS: How Enpup. By Ezra 
P. Giboney. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$1.50. 

There is good counsel in this little book 
for the minister, who must often handle 
difficult situations arising from the clash 
of opinion and temperament. In separate 
chapters the pastor, the official board, the 
membership of the church, and the choir 
are discussed, and ways of smoothing out 
difficulties are suggested. But there is 
little here that a minister true to his call- 
ing will not know almost instinctively. 

C. RB. J. 


THr HEIGHTS OF CHRISTIAN LOVE. By 
Doremus A. Hayes. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. ~ ’ 

Lowell says: “Love is a thing to walk 
with hand-in-hand through the every- 
dayness of this work-day world.” The 
author is expanding this thought. His 
text, however, is the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, wherein Paul’s spiritual 
eloquence reaches its climax of utterance. 
With great simplicity and charm, and with 
considerable exegetical skill, Dr. Hayes 
sets forth the truth and the beauty of this 
supreme Hymn of Love. A book to be 
read for the inspiration of it. O.R. J. 


Books Received 


Mr. Cuick, His TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 
By Lucy Perkins Fitch, and illustrated by the 
author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. ; 


Tue Hunary Ticrr or Oz. Founded on 
and continuing ‘“‘The Famous Oz Stories by 
L. Frank Baum. By Ruth Plumly Thompson, 
Chicago: The Reilly and Lee Company. 


CHRIST AT THE "PHONE. 
kens. 


By Charles A. Jen- 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 


Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Our Government Mules 


All who know anything at all about 
Uncle Sam’s mules have heard that a 
pack-train of these faithful servants once 
passed in review before Lord Kitchener 
when he visited West Point. Lord Kitch- 
ener was taken to the corral to see how 
baggage may be carried in the United 
States Army. An order was given to the 
chief packer of the mule train to load 
the animals ready for a march. Fourteen 
minutes later fifty-four mules stood ready 
to travel, with an amazing load of ammu- 
nition and supplies on their fifty-four backs. 

Lord Kitchener was astonished as well 
as delighted by the performance. He said 
it was the “most rapid and best-drilled 
transportation maneuver he had ever seen 
and that it could not be equaled anywhere 
in the world.” 

Uncle Sam’s mules had reason to be 

_ thankful for the care and training that 
made this praise possible from such a,man, 
for of course Lord Kitchener knew what 
he was talking about. If the mules were 
proud, so much the better, because Gov- 
ernment mules have not always enjoyed 
the best reputation. 

This particular train of mules was the 
first ever known at West Point. They were 
taken to the United States Military Acad- 

- emy that the cadets might learn all about 
the care and management of mules. Even 
now, mules are the only animals that can 
be depended upon to transport supplies 
over trackless wastes and mountain trails 
where wagons cannot go nor anything on 
wheels. 

In the old days, when the United States 
Army traveled into the wilderness, the 
officers had to hire cowboys to manage the 
supply trains, and so were entirely at their 
merey. That was why Uncle Sam sent 
sixty-four mules to West Point to get ac- 
quainted with their superior officers. 

These four-footed servants had already 
seen service in Cuba and were ready any 
day to start for the plains, or for Alaska, 
if need be. They came originally from the 
State of Missouri, which sends the best 
mules ever known to all parts of the world. 

Just outside of Kansas City is a big mule 
farm. The managers of this establishment 
buy young mules from three to seven years 
old, and then give them the best of care 
and training until they are ready for the 
market, and the market is the wide world. 

The reason why mules are so valuable 
for carrying supplies is because they need 
neither guide nor driver. A _ bell-mare 
leads them. She has a bell strapped 


around her neck, and where that bell goes, 
the mules go too. 

The man at the head of the big mule 
farm once said, “If you were to lead a 
procession of two hundred mules with an 
old gray mare, they would follow her all 
day, especially if she had a bell on her. 
And if the mare went into the water over 
her head, the mules would go right in, too.” 

This man also says—and he sells thou- 
sands and thousands of mules to the Goy- 
ernment every year, and so is well 
acquainted with them—‘“The mule is the 
nicest dumb brute there is. Why, I could 
put one hundred mules into a New York 
street with only three men to handle them, 
and they wouldn’t interfere with traffic 
at all.” 

Cared for kindly and treated right, 
Uncle Sam’s mules are said to be patient, 
gentle, and willing to do their masters’ 
bidding. Courtesy to mules is appreciated. 
Uncle Sam’s first mules at West Point 
were Missouri mules that had been accus- 
tomed to good food, care, and courtesy. 
Fifty-four of their number were regular 
pack mules, and tten were for riding. 

The pack mules carry everything needed 
for the Army when on a mareh—ammuni- 
tion, food, medical supplies, ete. 

In the corral at West Point, the men 
were originally taught by western cow- 
boys how to pack two hundred and eighty 
pounds of luggage on the back of a mule 
so that it could not slip nor loosen. The 
eadets were also taught, during the cere- 
mony, the ways of mules and just what is 
considered mule etiquette. 

Once a day the cadets and the mules 
go through with the loading drill, which 
accounts for their ability to have astonished 
Lord Kitchener that day which now seems 
so long ago. 

The West Point cadets go camping at 


Surprise 
O little bulb, uncouth, 
Ragged and rusty brown, 
Have you some dew of youth? 
Have you a rusty gown? 
Plant me and see 
What I shall be,— 
God’s fine surprise 
Before your eyes! 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Sentence Sermon 


I never knew Thee, Lord, until 

My garden brought us face to face; 

Revealed Thy gracious miracle 

Of sun and seed in little space. 
—NMolly Anderson Haley. 


regular intervals with the mules to carry 
their camping outfit and provisions. In 
the summer they go itraveling over rough 
roads and up steep mountain ways, learn- 
ing how to meet difficulties and emergen- 
cies, that they may know all that officers 
should know about the management of 
Uncle Sam’s mules. 

Pack mules and riding mules have been 
regularly in the service of the United 
States Army ever since gold was discoyv- 
ered in California. Doubtless these sure- 
footed friends of the United States Army 
will continue to transport supplies over 
mountains and into places where motor 
trucks can never reach, nor airships un- 
load their cargoes. 

[All rights reserved] 


oe 
The Hero Dog Stubby 


Stubby won fame and fortune the day 
he wandered into camp at Yale Field, near 
Hartford, Connecticut. There he joined 
the One Hundred and Second Infantry, 
Twenty-sixth Division of the United States 
Army. This happened in the spring of 


1917. In September, Stubby was on his 
way to France. He was a petted Boston 
Bull. 


His best friend says of Stubby, “He 
was perhaps the only American dog to go 
to France, serve with a combat division, 
and return home.” 

His name was always in the newspapers, 
and it may be that he led more parades 
than any other dog in the world. A huge 
scrapbook holds the printed record of his 
doings and of the honors bestowed upon 
him. 

Stubby died in Washington in the spring 
of 1926, but, stuffed and mounted, with his 
blanket and medals, he will continue to 
hold the center of the stage for many years 
to come, probably in the National Museum. 

Sailors took Stubby on board ship when 
his regiment sailed away, but it seemed 
impossible for his friends to take him on 
shore when they landed at St. Nazaire, 
France. They therefore made arrange- 
ments with a mechanic on the ship to 
take him back to the United States. 

However, a way was found to get past 
the port authorities with the dog. First, 
one of his friends rolled him in a blanket, 
thinking to carry him off on his back. He 
arranged a wire netting to put him in so 
he wouldn’t be smothered in the blanket, 
but that plan wouldn’t work. Wrapped in 
an overcoat though, quiet, obedient Stubby 
made the landing without being discovered. 

From that time on, he accompanied the 
troops wherever they went. Every one 
took care of him, and between times he 
took care of himself. They will tell you 
that he made no trouble at all. This dog 
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To the Rain: A Child Sings 


DONALD FAY ROBINSON 


Fall on, O happy rain! 

And do not stop again 

Until the birds have had their bath 
And flowers bloom along the path. 


Do not stop, dear rain, please not 
Until the sweet forget-me-not 

Has come out blue beside the ferns 
In the brook that twists and turns. 


[Editorial Note: This poem was written when 
the writer was nine years old.] 


was lost four times in’ France; in moving 
from one sector to another. His friends 
knew that he would be cared for every- 
where on account of his winning disposi- 
tion. He was a lovable, loving little dog 
and made friends with every one. 

He went into the front line February 5, 
1918, at Chemin des Dames, northwest of 
Soissons. When his regiment was being 
relieved, three days before the Germans 
made their final drive that almost took 
them to Paris, Stubby remained at the 
front. A dispatch rider who was making 
final arrangements with incoming French 
troops, sent the little dog back to his own 
outfit where he belonged. r 

Stubby then accompanied his men into 
the Toul sector, and there he was hit by a 
piece of shell and slightly wounded. The 
doctor of the regiment dressed his wounds. 
After that Stubby went with his men into 
Chateau Thierry, and he could have told 
you from experience, had he been a speech 
maker, all about the campaigns at the 
Marne, Saint-Mihiel, and the Meuse- 
Argonne. 

Accordingly, Stubby in due time was 
presented with a Victory Medal having 
five bars, one bar for each offensive in 
which he had taken part. 

After the Chiteau-Thierry drive, Stubby 
was presented with a beautiful blanket 
made by French ladies. It was made. of 
chamois skin, with flags of the Allies em- 
broidered upon it in silk. His regiment 
and his name were written in gold. He 
wore this blanket ever afterward. 

This gorgeous gift was for Stubby to 
dress up in on his first furlough to Paris. 
In that beautiful city the little dog stopped 
traffic, because he attracted so much atten- 
tion and such crowds gathered around him. 
It was always safe for anyone to pet 
Stubby, as he had such a good disposition. 
He stood at attention and welcomed the 
admiring crowds regardless of trafiic 
regulations. 

Stubby was not only good, but he was 
eredited with deeds of heroism on the 
battlefield. It is believed that he saved 
many lives by performing messenger and 
sentry duties. Thus it was that he won 
the title of “Hero Dog.” 

From that time as long as he lived, it 
became the fashion for Stubby to be 
presented with medals. In Boston, in 1920, 
the Hastern Dog Club had a large silver 
medal made on purpose for him, on which 
was inscribed the words, “Awarded to the 
Hero Dog Stubby.” 

He was the invited guest at all the con- 
ventions of the American Legion, and 
accompanied the men in their parades. 

One gold medal was made for the dog 
by the Humane Society. General Pershing 
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pinned this medal on Stubby’s blanket in 
July, 1921, in his office at the State War 
and Navy Building. 

Before ever he left France, Stubby had 
begun to receive medals and appear in 
parades. A medal was pinned on his 
blanket in Joan of Are’s home town. In 
all he had been given about seventeen 
valuable medals before he died. 

Stubby appeared before three Presi- 
dents. One time he stood at attention when 
President Wilson reviewed the One Hun- 
dred and Second Infantry at Mandres en 
Bassigny in France. 

In 1921, he and Laddy Boy led the 
animal parade in Washington which was 
reviewed by President Harding and Mrs. 
Harding. Stubby had an automobile float 
made on purpose for him. A beautiful 
little girl sat with him on the float. Stubby 
always loved children everywhere. 

In 1925 he marched in review at Omaha, 
Nebraska, before President Coolidge. 

That little dog has led parade after 
parade and sat on many a platform facing 
big audiences on patriotic occasions when 
his presence added interest. 

Always his courtesy and gentleness were 
as unfailing as his bravery had been on 


The Mysterious Doorbell 
CARRIH BELLE BOYDEN 


Fifty years ago, when Caroline was a 
little girl, everybody in town used old- 
fashioned kerosene lamps with glass 
ehimneys to read by in the evening. Caro- 
line used to turn the wick up high to 
make the room light enough to see to read. 

And if guests called at their house dur- 
ing the day, they rapped on the front door 
with their knuckles, as there was no door- 
bell. Some houses had old-fashioned brass 
knockers, but Caroline’s did not. After 
awhile, all this was changed. Caroline's 
old-fashioned house became quite a new- 
fashioned house, because :her father had 
electric lights put, in, and-also an electric 
doorbell. All Caroline had,to do was to 
press a button and the room would be 
flooded with light. And when guests came, 
all they did was to press a button just out- 
side the front door and a bell inside would 
ring. 

Caroline was very much excited over 
these little magic buttons which would 
produce light and ring a doorbell. 
something more exciting than this hap- 
pened, and that is what the story is about. 

One time, when Caroline’s father was 
away on a trip, the doorbell rang and rang 
right in the middle of the night. Caro- 
line’s mother awoke instantly; so did 
Caroline. Who would be coming to see 
them at one o’clock at night! They turned 
on the light, slipped into bathrobes, and 
went downstairs together, opened the front 
door, and there stood—nobody. Nobody 
at all! 

“Why! Who rang the bell?” asked Caro- 
line. Her mother did not answer, for she 
did not know. They finally decided that 
someone must have played a joke on them, 
so they went back to bed and forgot all 
about it. 

The next night, the doorbell rang again, 
and it was exaetly one o’clock. Again, 
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the field of battle. He lived seven years 
after the close of the war, cared for by the 
young man who caHed himself Stubby’s 
guardian. ‘ 

When Stubby’s time came to die, he was 
ill only three days in a dog hospital. He 
died of old age. When Stubby’s doctor 
told his best friend over the telephone, at 
nearly midnight, that the little dog had 
only a few hours to live, his friend asked 
permission to come and stay with him until 
the end. This was against the rules of 
the dog hospital. Visitors were not ad- 
mitted at that hour. 

Accordingly the young man went out and 
took his old friend away from the hospital, 
where he was lying all by himself. The 
dog knew his friend, and was pitifully 
glad to see him. He was a little dog that 
had never snapped, nor growled, nor been 
unkind. He had never failed to do his 
duty. 

Long as life lasted, the faithful - little 
animal kept his adoring gaze upon his 
human friend who would not let him go 
with the memory of one last lonely hour. 
That dog died at peace with all the world 
and with love for his devoted master shin- 
ing in his eyes. 


Caroline and her mother turned on the 
light and quickly tiptoed down to the front 
door. Nobody was there. Nobody! ‘This 
was becoming mysterious. Who would 
ving their doorbell in the middle of the 
night and then disappear so quickly? | 

The next night, they were not disturbed, 
but slept quietly until morning. But the 
following night, the doorbell rang again, 
and it rang and rang until Caroline and her 
mother reached the front door. But again, 
nobody was there. 

That morning, Caroline’s young Uncle 
Ted heard about the mystery, and he said 
he would spend the night at their house 
and be their night watchman. 

At one o’clock, the doorbell rang as usual. 
Uncle Ted opened the door while the bell 
was still ringing, but it stopped almost 
immediately. Uncle Ted spent the rest of 
the night prowling around in the basement. 

In the morning, he announced to the 
family that he thought he had found who 
was ringing the doorbell. 

“Well, who?” asked Caroline excitedly. 

“A mouse,” he answered, grinning. 

“A mouse ringing our doorbell!” 
claimed Caroline. 

“By gnawing the covering around the 
wires,” explained Uncle Ted. ‘Mr. Mouse 
creeps out at night, when the house is still, 
to have a little picnic. He runs along the 
wires leading to the doorbell and gnaws 
the covering over them; then two wires 
touch each other, causing the bell to ring. 
When anyone walks around the house, he 
scampers off frightened and the wires fall 
apart, so the ringing stops. I’ve stopped 
his fun,” he added, “so I think you will 
sleep in peace to-night.” 

“Naughty little mouse!’”’ said Caroline, 
laughing, “to ring our doorbell every night 
at one o’clock. Well! I’m glad that is 
the end of the mystery. But I would 
like to know how he happened to ring it 
at almost the same time every night.” 

No one was ever able to figure it out, so 
Mr. Mouse kept that secret all to himself. 
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_A Year of Missions is Completed 


Successful meetings at Montpelier, Vt., last of season under Dr. Westwood 


HE Unitarian preaching mission held 

at the Church of the Messiah, in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was the final series of such 
meetings conducted during the season by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. It was 
held March 27 to April 3, with Dr. Horace 
Westwood as the preacher and Louis 
Schalk as precentor. It succeeded un- 
usually in engaging community interest. 
This fact suggests one of the advantages 
of missions held in the smaller cities; 
although, as the minister, Dr. William §. 
Nichols put it, the decision to attempt a 
mission in a community of this size was 
“rather daring.” But the community re- 
sponded enthusiastically, says Dr. Nichols. 
He continues: 

“The result was that Montpelier was 
awakened and stirred to a new feeling of 
the worth-whileness of the religious life 
and the religious institution. The mission 
reached deep into the consciousness of the 
whole community. It became the talk of 
the town, and the talk was invariably 
favorable and complimentary. We of the 
Unitarian Church liked to hear the things 
said of us which were said; our church 
and our faith were thereby enhanced in 
our own eyes. These effects will be last- 
ing and will show in the life of the church 
for a long time to come. 

“From the experience with the mission 
in Montpelier, a small city, it is evident 


_ that results can be obtained which will 


justify the effort. If the local church is 
functioning properly, and the opportunities 
which come along are not being neglected, 
there will not be any great immediate 
accessions to the church. } 

“The gain to be expected is increased 
support and loyalty on the part of existing 
members and a strengthening of the in- 
stitution of the church in the community. 
These ends are very important in this day, 
when the attachment of the people to the 
church is apt to be slight and when there 
are so many other interests calling them 
away.” ; 

The Montpelier meetings were the 
twelfth mission of the year. The season 
opened at Memphis, Tenn., and eight-day 
missions were thereafter held at the fol- 
lowing places: Bloomington, [ll.; Provi- 
dence, R.I., First Church, with Westminster 
Church co-operating ; Cincinnati, Ohio, St. 
John’s Church; Salina, Kans.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Duluth, Minn.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Rochester, N.Y.; Boston, Mass., First 
Church, with Greater Boston churches co- 
operating, and Montpelier. In addition, 
there was a four-day mission at Green- 
field, Mass., with Rey. John N. Mark as 


_the preacher, and a two-day series of 


meetings at Knoxville, Tenn., and To- 
peka, Kans. 

Three features of this year’s series of 
missions may be noted. First, the League 
again had a regular mission preacher con- 
Stantly in the field. Second, a larger pro- 
portion of the missions were held in the 
smaller “frontier” churches, two of them 
mission churches supported in part by the 
American Unitarian Association. Third, 
the American Unitarian Association, the 


Women’s Alliance, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union actively co-operated in 
planning for the missions, the Association 
engaging and financing supplies for Dr. 
Westwood’s pulpit in Toledo, Ohio, and 
local societies of the Alliance and the 
Y. P. R. U. writing letters and otherwise 
encouraging attendance at the meetings. 
In this respect, the League missions were 
for the first time co-operative enterprises 
of the entire denomination. 

The total attendance at the eight-day 
missions, including an estimate for one 
mission, and the four-day series, was 17,838, 
or an average attendance of 1,487 persons 
at each mission. This meant an average 
of 195 for each meeting of each mission, 
The average regular church attendance at 
the churches where the missions were held, 
estimated in two of the parishes, had been 
101. There were thus, on*an ayerage, 
eighty-four more persons present at each 
mission meeting than there had been at 
the regular Sunday service, or an increase 
over regular church attendance of more 
than eighty-three per cent. 

The purpose of each mission has been 
to win people to the liberal position in 
religion, chiefly through inciting the 
parishes to greater missionary activity and 
strengthening the position of the church 
in the community; because, after all, the 
local church is the chief and effective 
evangelizing agency. Because the minds 
of many of even the most intelligent in- 
quirers are not definitely committed within 
a week, the chief value of the mission lies 
in the invigorating effect which it may 
have on.the parish. And, deeply under- 
lying this purpose, is the more funda- 
mental design of stimulating earnest think- 
ing and action about religion in general ; 
for, in the opinion of League workers, 
thoughtfulness in religion makes for a 
liberal viewpoint, and more earnest work 
for the kingdom of God in any church is 
a gain for human well-being. 

About three weeks after each mission, 
Dr. Westwood wrote to the church, en- 
couraging its people to build up a stronger 
center of liberalism, to translate the co- 
operation they showed in the mission into 
continuous evangelizing efforts. To the 
Duluth Unitarians he said: “I realize the 
difficulties confronting our pioneer churches 
in various cities, but I also feel that you 
in Duluth will prove more than equal to 
the tasks that confront you and that you 
will ‘carry on’ until your church becomes 
a powerful center of liberalism in your 
section of the country.” 


Three New Young People’s Groups 


Three new young people’s societies have 
been formed on the Pacifie Coast, at 
Alameda and Sacramento, Calif., and in 
the University Church, Seattle, Wash. 
The group at Seattle is named the Charles 
W. Eliot Society. 


Worcester, Mass.—Sixty-nine men and 
women became members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church at the Easter service, which 
was attended by 710 worshipers. 
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Church Corner Stone 
Laid at Germantown 


The corner stone of the new Unitarian 
Church in Germantown, Pa., was laid in 
the presence of five hundred members and 
friends by the minister, Rev. Roger §8. 
Forbes, on April 10. In a brief address, 
Mr. Forbes voiced an abiding faith in the 
future of the church. On the platform 
with Mr. Forbes were Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., who offered 
prayer; pastors of neighboring churches, 
and members of the board of trustees and 
the Building Committee. The benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. William Beatty 
Jennings, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of Germantown. 

In the metal box in the corner stone, 
George H. Nitzsche placed a copy of the 
charter and by-laws of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Germantown, a history of. the 
Germantown church, copies of the issue 
of Philadelphia newspapers of April 9, a 
collection of Unitarian pamphlets and ser- 
mons by Mr. Forbes, photographs of Mr. 
Forbes and of the exterior and interior 
of the old building, and various articles 
of historic interest. 

The building, which will be completed 
at a cost approximately of $450,000, prob- 
ably will be dedicated in the late fall. It 
is Georgian in style, and was designed by 
Edmund B. Gilchrist. 


Ladies’ Night, Unitarian Club 


The last meeting of the spring season of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., held 
on April 13, was “Ladies’ Night,” when 
club members invited their lady guests. 
Dr. J. Edgar Park, for nineteen years 
minister of the Second Church in Newton, 
Mass., now president elect of Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., addressed the Club 
on “How to Get On with Your Daughters.” 
Good sense and wit permeated Dr. Park’s 
admonitions to parents to enter into un- 
derstanding sympathy with their daughters’ 
problems and viewpoints. Madam Rose 
Zulalian, contralto, sang two solos and an 
encore, with Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, com- 
poser of one of the solos, “The Sea Hath 
Its Pearls,” at the piano. 


Arlington Street Chimes Ring 


The chimes of Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass., rang on Easter Sunday 
for the first time in several years. They 
had been out of repair for some time, so 
that no melodies could be played on them, 
and the difficult task of putting the 
mechanism into order was completed only 
a day before Waster. There are sixteen 
bells, each inscribed with a passage from 
Scripture. They were the gift to the 
ehurch of Jonathan Phillips. Fifteen of 
the bells were cast in 1860. 


Rev. Howard R. Lewis Resigns 


Rev. Howard R. Lewis has resigned the 
pastorate of the Follen Unitarian Church 
in Lexington, Mass., with the intention of 
entering the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. 


350 
More Young Men Needed 


Also- donations and endowments for 
~ B. Y. M. C. U.—Reports of year 


At the annual meeting of The Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union held on 
April 13, it was pointed out that the pres- 
ent building of The Union on Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., had been in use 
fifty-two weeks in the year, seven days of 
the week, and fourteen hours a day 
throughout a period of fifty-one years. 
The Union is largely supported and di- 
rected by Unitarians, but is designed for 
the benefit of all young men, regardless of 
ereed. Of the future of The Union, Presi- 
dent Frank L. Locke said: 

“In the recently acquired site in Park 
Square, The Union has the beginning of a 
new headquarters admirable in every way 
for such endeavor. Of the interest of 
officers and members in taking up this 
challenge, there can be no doubt. It seems, 
however, pertinent and perhaps a duty to 
indicate that for the most effective effort 
there will be needed more young men, in- 
ereased endowment, and donations. En- 

.dowment for research and for specially 
trained leadership is particularly désir- 
able, both to secure maximum accomplish- 
ment in the co-operative efforts of the 
membership, and to ensure the conserva- 
tion of present endowment and equipment.” 

Reports of standing committees showed 
total receipts for the year of $127,229.12, 
and expenditures of $126,619.69. The de- 
partment of education reported a total of 
704 students in its educational classes. 
The library, of which Richard Ray, Jr., is 
librarian, reported a total of 12,215 books 
on April 1. There was a large circula- 
tion of books for home use as well as the 
continued use of books and magazines in 
the library. There are 105 magazines and 
periodicals on the reading-room tables. 

Prof. Oliver lL. Hebbert of the gym- 
nasium said that the feature of the year 
has been the development and extension 
of class work. The department of social 
service reported that 2,500 mothers and 
children were given vacations during the 
season of 1926. The Rides for Invalids 
department gave 493 motor rides, distribu- 
ted 1,298 steamboat tickets, and 7,000 
street-car tickets. The Christmas festival 
entertained about 650 children. The em- 
ployment bureau in charge of Herbert C. 
Bronsdon reported a busy year. 

The following directors were re-elected 
to serve three years: Charles L. Burrill, 
Edward A. Church, Frank L. Locke, and 
Herbert B. Turner; to serve one year, 
Hugene C. Hultman. 

After the meeting, the directors elected 
the following officers to serve for the com- 
ing year: Frank L. Locke, president; Wil- 
liam H. Brown, vice-president; Charles L. 
Burrill, secretary; Edward A. Church, 
treasurer. 


Personals 


Miss Carlie Tomlinson, one of the 
trustees and clerk of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Calif., has been 
made manager of the Woman’s City Club 
of San Francisco. This club is attracting 
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a good deal of attention in the country at 
large, as it has financed a great building 
scheme, locating a seven-story structure 
in the heart of the city’s hotel and busi- 
ness district. It has 7,000 members. 


At the First Unitarian Church in Pea- 
body, Mass., on Waster Sunday, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale, the minister, re- 
ferred to the occasion as the sixtieth con- 
secutive Haster Sunday that Mrs. Susan L. 
Ferguson, alto singer in the church choir, 
had rendered that service on Haster. The 
first time she participated in an Easter 
service, as a member of a choir, was with 
the Methodist church in Peabody, sixty 
years ago; and after a few years there and 
with other churches, she sang for twenty- 
five years as a member of Grace Episcopal 
Church choir in Salem, Mass., and since 
1900 bas sung regularly in the Unitarian 
choir in Peabody. For twenty-six years, 
Mrs. Ferguson was supervisor of music in 
the Peabody public schools. Her sixtieth 
anniversary on Haster Sunday was re- 
membered by friends in the parish with 
the presentation of flowers, and a copy of 
“The Copeland Reader.” 


In accordance with a request in his will, 
the funeral of William N. Shipman of 
West Bridgewater, Mass., on April 6, was 
in charge of the West Bridgewater chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, of 
which he was a member. Rey. Carl G. 
Horst officiated. This is believed to be 
the first request of this sort in the history 
of the League. 


Golden Rose to Miss Bates 


The Golden Rose, which the Laymen’s 
League chapter of the Second Church in 
Boston, in a revival of a medieval French 
custom, has presented during the past two 
years as a prize in a poetry competition, 
has been given over to the trusteeship of 
the New England Poetry Club. This so- 
ciety, for 1927, has awarded the rose to 
Katherine Lee Bates, without a competi- 
tion. Miss Bates will receive the rose and 
recite some of her poetry at a service in 
charge of the chapter, in the Second 
Church, on May 1 at 4 o’clock. 


At Two Presidents’ Birthplace 


A memorial tablet was unveiled in 
Merrymount Park, Quincy, Mass., 
Patriots’ Day, April 19, commemorating 
the birthplace of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, presidents of the United 
States, and Unitarian laymen. Little 
Abigail Adams, a direct descendant of the 
notable family, unveiled the tablet. The 
tombs of the two presidents are under the 
First Parish Church in Quincy. 


Services to Begin at Sudbury 


Rev. William A. Wood will begin on 
May 1 his eleventh year with the Unitarian 
Church in Sudbury, Mass. Services are 
held from May till Thanksgiving Day, 
when a union service is conducted in one 
of the three local churches. During the 
last two years, Mr. Wood has been de- 
livering an address on “What is the Matter 
with the United States?” before civic clubs. 
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Los Angeles Church 
Lays Corner Stone 


Several hundred members and friends 
of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., were present at the laying 
of the corner stone of the new church 
home on West Eighth Street, near Ver- 
mont Avenue, on March 20. A. VY. An- 
drews, a member of the board of trustees, 
presided, and presented Thomas Pascoe, 
a pioneer member of the church and 
custodian of the box into which were to 
be dropped various memorials. The Y. P. 
R. U. song, “Shoulder to Shoulder,” was 
sung by a chorus of well-trained voices. 
These persons deposited in the copper box 
the memorabilia: Mr. Pascoe, who placed 
in the box a history of the church, written 
by Miss Belle Smith; Arthur Cairns, 
chairman of the board of trustees, who 
contributed an official copy of the church 
by-laws; Field Secretary Carl B. Weth- 
erell, who added a copy of the Annual Re- 
port of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Charles A. Murdock, who inserted a 
copy of the March number of The Pacijie 
Unitarian. For the various organizations, 
the following workers deposited documents, 
each stating in a line some hope consistent 
with each one’s organization: for the Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Ella Woodbury; for the Lay- 
men’s League, Judge Fred H. Taft; for the 
adult class, Dr. F. D. Bullard; for the 
Study Class, Herbert Alexander; for the 
Fellowship (Y. P. R. U.), Edward Hatcher ; 
for the Junior Fellowship, Dorothy 
Donaldson; for the Camp Fire Girls, 
Lucille Fanning; and for the church 
school, Waldo Lyon. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton brought the 
affectionate greetings of 25,000 Alliance 
women of North America. The principal 
address was given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who brought the salutations of the Fellow- 
ship, and then read that remarkable state- 
ment of faith set down some years ago 
by his honored father, Charles W. Eliot. 
It so happened that very day marked the 
ninety-third birthday of Dr. Eliot, when 
the memorial service at Harvard Univer- 
sity was being held. The actual laying 
of the stone, properly sealed by Dr. Eliot, 
was followed by brief remarks by the min- 
ister, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, whose 
constant hard work and ever-forward look 
have done so much to make this new 
building possible. 

It is expected that this new structure 
will be ready for occupancy on September 
11. There will be no debt on the building 
nor on the essential furnishings. The 
total investment represents approximately 
$325,000. A Casavant organ will be in- 
stalled, and it is hoped there will be 
further expansion as funds are available. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. S. M. 
Otis, the entire plant is to be finished in’ 
Honduras mahogany. The Building Com- 
mittee members are W. H. Pierce, W. G. 
Kerckhoff, and D. C. Ross. Arthur Cairns 
is in full charge of the entire construction. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Extra seats were 
earried in to accommodate the Baster 
congregation at the Unitarian Church. 
Twenty-nine new members were publicly 
welcomed, nine of whom were young men. 
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Dr. Wendte’s Collection - 
mss to Religious Arts Guild 

The large collection of pictures and 
books on art and music presented by Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte to the Religious Arts 
Guild arrived in Boston, Mass., recently, 
and some of the books were on display in 
the Guild room in the American Unitarian 
Association building during the days of 
dedication this week. Some of the books 
are being presented by the Guild to the 
Unitarian Historical Society. 

Dr. Wendte’s gift includes a facsimile 
copy of Luther’s First Mass, and a valu- 
able collection of German church music. 
There are a number of works on medieval 
art, and a diversity of other art material. 
Some fine stereopticon slides of the great 
masters will be available for the use of 
ehurches and Sunday-schools of all de- 
nominations. Dr. Wendte’s lecture on 
“Art and Religion,” given in churches and 
universities, will be printed in the first 
bulletin of the Religious Arts Guild. 

The first Monday of every month the 
Guild will have demonstrations and spe- 
cial exhibitions of costumes, pageantry 
books, and lists of pageantry books useful 
for churches, chancel furnishings, such as 
candle-sticks, brocades, flower holders of 
metal Communion tables, and altar pew- 
ter and silver. There will also be parish 
house embellishments, and folders for 
sermons and church printing. Every Mon- 
day afternoon after 4 o’clock, tea will be 
served. 

The ceiling of the Guild room is finished 
in rough plaster in three tones of a warm 
pinkish cream color. The woodwork is 
in two tones of tapestry blue. The room 
is distinguished by a replica of its lozenge- 
shaped seal, which is on the door, and 
which was designed by the Guild secre- 
tary, Woldemar H. Ritter. The seal was 
executed in color by Mrs. Henrietta M. 
King, a Guild member. A large European 
tapestry and a wall hanging of modern 
double-faced brocatelle, in opalescent color- 
ing, to be used as backgrounds, are on 
the walls; and the furnishings include 
a credenza, with a pair of old Italian 
earved candle-sticks, an ancient Italian 
walnut chest, and Italian refectory table, 
a Jacobean settle, and some interesting 
antiques. Among these is a curious old 
Indian brass pot, with snout like a tea-pot. 


Jamaica Plain Church 
Installs Mr. Holmes 


Hight Unitarian ministers had parts in 
the installation service of Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes at the First Congregational So- 
ciety, Unitarian, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Sunday evening, April 8. Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, minister of the Jamaica Plain 
ehurch from 1876 to 1916, and now min- 
ister emeritus, offered the invocation, and 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., 
read from the Scriptures. 

After George W. Wheelwright, Jr., had 
extended the invitation from the parish, 
and Mr. Holmes had accepted, the parish 
spoke the words of installation, and Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
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offered the prayer of 
installation. A greet- 
ing from Rev. James 
A. Fairley of the 
Community Church in 
White Plains, N.Y., 
Mr. Holmes’s immedi- 
ate predecessor at 
Jamaica Plain, was. 
read by Mr. Wheel- 
wright. The Har- 
vard Street Unita- 
rian Church in Cam- 
bridge, where Mr. 
Holmes recently con- 
cluded his pastorate, 
sent its greetings 
through Lucius M. 
Perry, formerly min- 
ister of Harvard 
Street, and now chair- 
man of its Standing 
Committee. 

Dr. Charles Henry 
Williams, minister of 
the Central Congre- 
gational Church in 
Jamaica Plain, ex- 
tended the welcome 
to the community. 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
minister of the First 
Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., brought greet- 
ings from the Unita- 
rian fellowship. Dr. 
Bugene R. Shippen, 
minister of the Sec- 
ond Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson 
of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., gave the in- 
stallation addresses. 

In the course of his 
address, Dr. Shippen 
applied to the church 
Kant’s phrase as to 
the importance of 
man as an end in 
himself. The church, 
he said, is more than 
a means to an end; 
it is an end in itself, 
as is a home, a country—something to 
be loved for itself. He paid tribute to 
Dr. Dole. Mr. Hudson complimented this 
parish on having sent such men into the 
Unitarian ministry as Dr. Shippen, Mr. 
Peterson, and the late Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. He spoke of the success 
of the Laymen’s League preaching mis- 
sion in Boston as an indication of the new 
interest of Boston Unitarians in spreading 
the liberal faith. He emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of Unitarians to give people 
some effective motive power in place of 
the old appeal to fear. He congratulated 
the church on calling a minister inter- 
ested in worship, and emphasized the need 
for the development among Unitarians of 
a greater spirit of worship. ; 

Dr. Williams, in welcoming Mr. Holmes 
to the community, recalled that there 
had never been any division of the old 
ehurch in Jamaica Plain. The evangeli- 
eal church was a second Congregational 


address. 


Channing Bust he Unveiled 


The bust of William Wllery 
Herbert Adams and provided for the Hall of Fame on 
University Heights in New York City by the gifts of 
Unitarians, is to be one of six busts to be unveiled in 
the Hall on Thursday, May 5, at 3.15 o’clock. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of. the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is to make the presentation of the bust, and it will 
be unveiled by Mrs. William Rotch Wister, granddaugh- 
ter of Channing... Dr. Francis G. Peabody will give the 
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IN THE HALL OF FAME 


Channing, made. by 


ehurch established when the people be- 
eame too many for the old society, now 


Unitarian. He described Dr. Dole as 
“our unmitered bishop of good will.” 


A Chapter at Work in Dallas 


The First Unitarian Church in Dallas, 
Tex., has been without a settled minister, 
and the Laymen’s League chapter con- 
ducted seven of the services during the 
past year and assisted in obtaining sup- 
plies for other Sundays. This chapter 
gave funds for a Sunday morning kinder- 
garten. 


Brookiyn, N.¥.—A tablet- has been 
placed on the wall of the Pierrepont Street 
Chapel of the Church of the Saviour, 
among the Unity Church memorials to the 
memory of Caroline R. Whitney and Bliza- 
beth BH. Stone. 
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“In Use Every Evening 


First Church, Brooklyn, grows in num- 
bers, money, works 


The property of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church (Church of the 
Saviour) in Brooklyn, N.Y., was in use 
every evening throughout the winter, it 
was stated at the annual meeting of the 
parish on April 4. Reports read showed 
an increase of adherents, who now num- 
ber over 1,100, a growth in number of 
subscribers to thé’ budget and in the 
amounts subscribed over any past year, 
and an expansion. of parish- activities 
along various lines. ‘~ ~~ 

The report of a committee which has 
recently reviewed the missionary and 
social work carried on by the church in 
the community was submitted, and pos- 
sible reorganization and readjustment of 
this work was discussed at length. It 
was revealed that the parish spends 
$13,000 in its social and religious work 
at Willow Place, in addition to some $2,200 
which it gives to Unitarian movements in 
the metropolitan district. 

The following new trustees were elected 
for a term of three years: Miss Alice 
Munroe, Laurence M. Symmes, and Henry 
W. Haynes. Sidney W. Davidson was 
elected clerk. i 


Form League Chapter 
at St. John’s, Cincinnati 


A new chapter of the Laymen’s League 
has been organized at the First St. John’s 
Protestant Church, Unitarian, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. H. H. Helwig is president, and 
H. Nenninger is secretary. With this ad- 
dition, chapters of the League have now 
been formed in all three of the churches 
that recently joined the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. The other two chapters are the 
groups at Salina, Kan., and in the People’s 
Church of Chicago, Ill. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Emmet Fayen, 
chapter counselor for that region, the 
chapters in Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., 
are to hold a joint meeting at Clifty Falls, 
near Madison, Ind., on June 11 and 12. 
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Mr. Fairley in New York 


Rev. Edwin Fairley’s activities at the 
New York office have been varied during 
the last month. The Committee on Reli- 
gious Education of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference will hold classes in the local 
churches. The Metropolitan Conference 
will devote one meeting to Religious Edu- 
cation, Sunday, May 15, afternoon and 
evening, at All Souls Church, Manhattan. 
The subject will be, “How Shall Youth 
Be Served?” and among the speakers will 
be Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of Teachers’ 
College, and Dr. Henry Neumann of the 
Brooklyn Society of Ethical Culture. 

Mr. Fairley has visited the church on 
Staten. Island, and Deerfield, Mass., in the 
interest of the Rowe Summer Camp. He 
has attended the Conference on Religious 
Education at the Hotel McAlpin, attended 
by five hundred people; is serving on the 
Committee on Character Education of the 
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Teachers’ Union in New York City, and 
has participated in the luncheon to Rey. 
Elizabeth Padgham given by the members 
of the Metropolitan region. He has also 
had a share in the very successful Com- 
munity Training School in Flushing and 
had a part in the program of the com- 
mencement of that school. 
on the work in connection with the un- 
veiling’ of the bust of Channing in the 
Hall of Fame on May 5, 


Missions Worth While 
If They Quicken Parishes 


“Preaching Missions” was the topic at 
the meeting of the Monday Conference of 
Alliance Branches in Boston, Mass., April 
4, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., New HBngland vice-president 
of the General Alliance, read. interesting 
extracts from Friendly Links letters in 
which the writers spoke with enthusiastic 
appreciation of the Laymen’s League 
preaching mission held in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Mrs. Roger Williams of Providence, 
R.I., gave a clear and comprehensive ac- 
count of the purpose, methods, and results 
of a League preaching mission held in the 
First Church, Providence, last autumn. 
Mrs. Williams felt that these missions, 
reaching, as they have, a total of some 
200,000 persons, are valuable in broad- 
casting the free faith, without any inten- 
tion of antagonizing or proselyting. They 
are also valuable in helping church mem- 
bers to do better work to bring in the 
Kingdom of God. They present to the un- 
chureched a vigorous, positive religion, a 
loving, friendly God. 

Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
gave his ideas of preaching missions from 
the point of view of the missioner him- 
self. He reported a mission he held for 
five days in Orange, N.J. Missions are 
worth while if they restore to the church 
members their spiritual sense of the uni- 
verse. The great danger lies in that many 
church members, after a; mission, will be- 
come dissatisfied with their own minister, 
comparing him with the preaching mission 
minister. Unless a mission:inspires church 
members to-greater support of and loyalty 
to their own minister and church, that 
mission fails. —. 

The Conference voted to send a letter of 
sympathy to the three nephews of the late 
Miss Florence Everett, in recognition of 
her long and efficient service in the Post- 
Office Mission; a letter of good wishes to 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, national presi- 
dent, who was ill; a letter of greeting to 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, national secre- 
tary, who was on the Pacific Coast; and 
a night letter to the Triennial Pacific 
Coast Conference meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, } 


Mr. Schacht to Bedford, Mass. 


Robert H. Schacht, Jr., a middler in the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
will serve as minister of the First Parish 
in Bedford, Mass., beginning in September. 


ATHoL, Mass.—During the year, the 
Laymen’s League chapter presented each 
baby born in the parish with a bank book 
and a $5 deposit entered therein. 


He has carried, 
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Bolton Annual Meeting — 
Plans Church Rebuilding 


The finances of rebuilding the First 
Parish Church of Bolton, Mass., were 
considered at the annual meeting of the 
ehurch on April 4. Edward L. Edes, 
treasurer of the Finance Committee, re- 
ported receipts in cash and pledges 
amounting to $10,829. Of this amount, 
$6,626 is available by July 1, including 
$1,894 cash in hand and on deposit. Add- 
ing to this amount insurance money, and a 
gift from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, also $2,000 which the Worcester 
Conference has undertaken to raise, leaves 
about a thousand dollars for the Finance 
Committee to obtain to meet the estimated 
cost of the new meeting-house. The Com- 
mittee is appealing to friends far and 
near to send in contributions before May 
1, when they hope to see the building 
beginning to take shape. 

The Building Committee elected consists 
of Perley B. Sawyer, Albert I. Pardee, 
Frank A. Wheeler, Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, and Francis C. Edes, and the arehi- 
tect is Hdwin T. Chapin of Worcester, 
Mass., who has built more than forty 
churches. The design of the new building, 
on a slightly smaller scale, is a copy of 
the church Mr. Chapin is now building 
at Boylston, Mass., purely colonial in all 
its lines. 

The officers elected at the meeting were: 
Moderator, Richard E. Nourse; clerk, Ed- 
ward C. Ware; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Sprague; Parish Committee, Francis C. 
Edes, Paul Cunningham, Mrs. Perley B. 
Sawyer; collectors, Mrs. Henry B. Newton 
and Mrs. Grace Powers; auditor, Howard 
Atwood. A committee was appointed to 
nominate trustees for the invested funds 
of: the society and to report at a future 
meeting. <A rising vote of thanks was 
given the retiring treasurer, Legrand L. 
Brigham, and the retiring clerk, Miss 
Fidelia Newton, for their faithful services 
during many years. The treasurer re- 
ported the finances of the society in good 
condition. 


Fund for Canton, Mass., Parish 


. The First Parish in Canton, Mass., voted 
at its annual meeting on April 4 to es- 
tablish an endowment fund for the church, 
only the interest of which is to be used. 
The parish placed $1,000 in the fund at 
this meeting. It voted also to raise and 
appropriate money for the hiring of a 
trained church school worker for the 
church year of 1927-28. Rey. Cloyd H. 
Valentine is minister of the parish. 


Easter at Nashville, Tenn. 


At the Easter service in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Nashville, Tenn., seven 
little children were christened. Rey. 
Thomas J. Horner used a silver font pre- 
sented by Isaac Weinstein, a liberal Jew 
who has joined this church. The church 
was filled, and the attendance included 
several professors from the Peabody 
Teachers’ College. The largest Haster 
offering in the history of this church wa 
received. 2 ; 
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A Fortnight on the Island for You 


Shoals General Conference, July 23-August 6 


Deseribed as “a conference open to any- 
one,” the General Conference of the Isles 
of Shoals Association has arranged its 
program for the two weeks of meetings on 
Star Island, July 23 to August 6. The 
first week is to be of general cultural 
interest, and the second is to be definitely 
religious in character. 

This is the one conference during the 
summer open to anyone without distinc- 
tion as to sex, age, or church interests, 
says the Association’s announcement. It 
is a family conference for young and old, 
men and women, clergy and laity. 

The Conference will open on Saturday 
evening, July 23, with addresses of wel- 
come and a community sing. Governor 
Huntley N. Spaulding of New Hampshire 
and Mrs. Spaulding will extend greetings 
to the delegates, and another speaker will 
be Rey. Francis P. Daniels, chaplain of 
the New Hampshire Legislature at its 
recent session. On Sunday morning, July 
24. Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
Mass., will conduct the communion service 
and preach. In the evening, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., 
will read one of his unpublished essays. 
On Monday morning, July 25, Rev. George 
S$. Cooke, of Redlands, Calif., will speak 
on “The New Palestine.’ In the evening, 
Dean Harriet E. Johnson of Tuckerman 
School will give an illustrated lecture on 
“The Lands of the Bible To-day.’ On 
Tuesday, Prof. Robert E. Rogers of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will begin a series of three morning lec- 
tures on “The Three Foremost Figures in 
Modern English Drama,” speaking in turn 
upon Galsworthy, Shaw, and Barrie. 
-Tuesday evening, a company of players, 
under the leadership of Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Newton, Mass., and consist- 
ing of Mrs. Jeannette H. Cummings, Miss 
Hester Cushing, and others, will give two 
of the best modern one-act plays: “The 
Twilight Saint,’ and “Buying Culture.” 
The same company will continue its per- 
formances of one-act plays Wednesday 
evening by presenting “The Stepmother,” 
and “The Maker of Dreams.” Thursday 
evening, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Redden, will 
give an evening of music. Friday morn- 
ing, July 29, Rey. Wilton HE. Cross of 
Franklin, N.H., will speak on “The Heart 
of Religion.” Prof. John P. Marshall, of 
Boston University, will speak Friday eve- 
ning on “Modern Music,” illustrating his 
lecture on the piano. 

The program of the second week is 
chiefly concerned with the problems of 
religion and the churches. It will open 
with an evening of entertainment provided 
by island talent on Saturday, July 30. On 
Sunday, July 31, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, of 
Taunton, Mass., will conduct the com- 
munion service, and Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord of Detroit, Mich., will preach in the 
morning, and deliver an address in the 
evening. Monday morning, Rey. Thomas 
J. Horner, of Nashville, Tenn., will speak 
on “Tennessee and its Religious Situa- 
tion.” In the evening, Rey. Arthur EF. 
Wilson, of Brockton, Mass., will speak on 


“The Music of Birds,” illustrating his 
talk with the whistling of bird songs. On 
Tuesday, Rev. Walter 8S. Swisher of Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., will begin three morn- 
ing lectures on “The Problem of Worship,” 
discussing first, “The Psychology of Public 


Worship,” second, “The Unity of the 
Service,” and third, “The Search for 
Beauty.” Tuesday evening, Rey. John 


Malick, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will speak on 
“The Enlarging Vocation of Looking after 
Other People’s Affairs.”” Rev. Robert W. 
Jones, of Boston, Mass., will give a stere- 
opticon lecture Wednesday evening on 
“New England’s Challenge to Christi- 
anity.” Thursday evening, Rey. Lon R. 
Call of Louisville, Ky., will speak on “The 
Insincerity of Modern Sham-Smashers.” 
Friday morning, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
of Schenectady, N.Y., will speak on “Radio 
and the Churches.” In the evening will 
come the annual banquet, when Roger 
Greeley of Boston will be the chief 
speaker, bringing his vision of ‘““The Shoals 
in 1937.” 

Morning services in the little stone 
meeting-house during the first week will 
be conducted by Rev. Houghton Page of 
Greenfield, Mass., who will give brief ad- 
dresses on “The Approach to God,” speak- 
ing on the emotional, the intellectual, the 
ritualistic, the humanistic and theistic 
approaches. During the second week, the 
Shoals preacher will be Rev. Dan H. Fenn 
of Taunton, whose subjects will be an- 
nounced later. : 

The music will be under- the direction 
of Mrs. Chandler Smith. The Eddy Trio 
will give daily concerts. Fred W. Archi- 
bald will ‘sing during the first week, and 
Miss Ada Fuller during the second week. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
the General Conference is that no exhaust- 
ing program of lectures is presented. One 
lecture in the morning, and something in 
the way of entertainment in the evening, 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 


Farm, -Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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complete the formal program of the day. 
From 11 a.m. until 8 p.m., the hours are 
wholly free for rest, reading, games, and 
excursions. -The tradition of the General 
Conference is that of complete liberty for 
everyone. The individual is free to stay 
away from all the formal exercises if he 
chooses. Carl B. Wetherell will have 
charge of the sports, amusements, and 
excursions. The chairman of the program 


Obituary 


In Loving and Appreciative Memory 
of my father 
WILLIAM STONE 

Born in Templeton, Massachusetts 
May 1, 1827 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball. 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME, 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 

Whatsoever ye would 

that men should do 
unto YOU, even 

so do ye also unto 

THEM BIBLE 


committee, Rev. Charles R. Joy, will be 
in residence and in general-Gharge of the 
conference. 

Ministers will 
board and room during the fortnight of 
these meetings. 


receive half-rates for 


Debates Strengthen Church 


Debates between Rev. Gordon Kent of 
the First Unitarian Church of Moline, 
Ill., and Dr. C. A. Hansen, director of the 
People’s Bible Institute in Rock Island, 
Ill, have strengthened this church, bring- 
ing new adherents who attend services 
and affiliate with church organizations. 

Over four hundred people listened to the 
debate on April 8, when the topic was 
evolution, with Mr. Kent presenting the 
affirmative. A previous debate between 
the same men on the infallibility of the 
Bible took place in Rock Island in Febru- 
ary, at which Dr. Hansen took the affirma- 
tive. About 250 people heard this debate. 

A great deal of interest has been shown 
in. these controversies, and the principals 
have been offered an auditorium free of 
charge to debate in the neighboring city 
of Davenport, Iowa. A nominal admission 
charge of twenty-five cents has sufficed to 
meet the expenses of rent and advertising, 
and both institutions have been brought 
effectively to public attention. 


“At Life’s Counter” 


“At Life’s Counter,” a play written ‘by 
May Pierce Guest, in which Life is rep- 
resented as a storekeeper to Whom various 
persons come to secure some of the more 
precious values which money cannot buy, 
was successfully presented recently at the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City, by the Meeting-House Theater. 
Other little theater groups interested may 
obtain the text by addressing Mrs. May 
Pierce Guest, Narragansett Hotel, Broad- 
way and Ninety-third Street, New York 
City. 


Exchange with Cape Town Pastor 


The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has arranged an exchange of 
ministers by which Rev. Simon Jones 
of High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
England, will serve the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church in Cape Town, South 
Africa, and Rey. R. Balmforth of the Cape 
Town church will officiate at Nottingham. 
The exchange will begin with the first 
Sunday in June and will continue for 
three months. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and_ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the-liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian | 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Srven Park Squakn, Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cxurcs, Treasurer. 


East Brinp@ewATER, MAss.—The chureh 
school was inyited to worship with the 
congregation at the Haster morning sery- 
ice. Three special features of the service 
were a pageant, “The Symbol of the Lily,” 
the baptism of five young people, and the 
reception into church fellowship of seven 
young ladies. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. _ 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Presipent and Vice-Presipent, 
rs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev, Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston; Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. a ¥ 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrer S. Swisher, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. F - 
ticulars address the Dean, ‘ “i 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


. For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Boston, Mass.—Highteen new members, 
ten men and eight women, received the 
right hand of fellowship at the Second 
Church on Easter Sunday. Twenty-five 
former members of the church were re- 
membered and named at a ceremonial 
planting of English ivy on the chur 
tower after the service. ss 
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Church Attendance Record 


Tulsa, Okla., and Amherst, Mass., lead 
in increase for the year 

All Souls Liberal Church of ‘Tulsa, 
Okla., has realized an increase in attend- 
ance of seventy-five per cent. from Novem- 
ber to April of the present church year 
over the same period last year, according 
to figures returned in the church attend- 
ance campaign of the Laymen’s League. 
With the record for two months not re- 
ported, Unity Church in Amherst, Mass., 
registered a gain of seventy-nine per cent. 

Other encouraging increases revealed 
by these statistics, which in a few in- 
stances are not complete, have been as 
follows: Vancouver, B.C., fifty-nine per 
cent.; Duluth, Minn., fifty-two per cent.; 
Moline, Ill., forty-six per cent.; Arlington, 
Mass., twenty-eight per cent.; Yonkers, 
N.Y., twenty-seven per cent.; Peabody, 
Mass., and Denver, Col., twenty-six per 
cent.; Athol, -Mass., ‘twenty-three per 
cent.; Los Angeles, Calif., and Watertown, 
Mass., twenty-one per cent. 1 


California Defeats 
Anti-Evolution Bill 


Defeat of the anti-evolution bill in Cali- 
fornia and the measure to excuse children 
from public schools for religious instruc- 
tion, and what largely contributed to this 
defeat, are thus reported by Field Secre- 
tary Carl B. Wetherell: 

“The Coast in general and California 
in particular may well rejoice, for in the 
past month both the anti-eyolution and 
the release bills have been defeated at 
Sacramento. Not only through broadeast- 
ing efforts, not only through petitions 
sent to the State Capitol, was this. result 
made possible, but also through lobbying, 
especially on the part of Rev. Berkeley 
Blake, the minister at Sacramento. Co- 
operating with him were Rey. C. S. S. 
Dutton of San Francisco; Rabbi Louis 
Newman, who is a speaker at the Trien- 
nial Conference; Rev. Mr. Gill of the Con- 
gregational Church, and Rabbi Rinehart, 
both of Sacramento. The flying squadron 
of Fundamentalists flew in, and had its say, 
and the bills were defeated. We do not 
say for a minute that this pressure 
brought to bear by liberal-minded min- 
isters and rabbis was the only reason. 
Sunday after Sunday, day after day, many 
other ministers and laymen have worked 
for this result. Common sense and fair 
play for religious freedom and tolerance 
have been rewarded.” 


Dr Kaucher Resigns 


Dr. A. N. Kaucher has resigned as min- 
ister of the First Parish in Templeton, 
Mass., where he has been for five years, 
to do research work and writing. Before 
taking another parish, Dr. Kaucher plans 
to spend. some time in the Middle West 
and in Eeru, Miss., Mrs. Kaucher’s home. 


Dr, Nesbitt at Alameda 


Under the newly chosen minister, Dr. 
N. Hill Nesbitt, all departments of the 
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First Unitarian Church of Alameda, Calif., ° 


are showing renewed vigor and consistent 
growth, especially with respect to church 
attendance. The recently organized church 
school is growing. A young people’s so- 
ciety has been organized, with some 
twenty charter members. 


Massachusetts Churches 
Against Lotteries 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches is co-operating with the At- 
torney-General of Massachusetts in en- 
forcing the law against lotteries with 
reference to the use of such devices by 
charitable and religious organizations for 
raising funds. It is sponsoring an essay 
contest on the subject for pupils of church 
schools. One of the judges is Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass., chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Moral Welfare. 


Dr. Griffin at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, May 3-6. Dr. Griffin was ordained 
to the ministry in 1901, and served as 
pastor of All Souls Church, Braintree, 
Mass., and the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, P.Q., before taking up his 
present work in Philadelphia in 1917. He 
is a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, president of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, a life member of the 
Academy of Political Science, and is active 
in various welfare and educational asso- 
ciations. He is a member of the board of 
visiting Sunday preachers in King’s Chapel. 


Establishes Scholarship 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League in 
Winchester, Mass., has established a 
scholarship of $150 to be known as “The 
Stillman P. Williams Scholarship,’ in 
memory of one of its members. It will be 
awarded by the superintendent of schools 
and the principal of the high school to 
that student who has shown the most 
ability in his work and the most promise 
for the future, and who matriculates with 
some college. 


>] CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 

struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 

ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 

Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 

Lt. Jonn J. O’LEary, Director Physical Education, 

Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1406 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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$260,000 ANNUALLY 
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UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union: 
Proctor peels 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Curist1an REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. ; 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. ; 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


ASANTRIE 


“Ah! You are the young man in ques- 
tion? What's your name?” “Ivan Aus- 
ziechmmugencugteki.”’ “How do you spell 
it?’ “As it is pronounced !’—Péle Méle. 


“You certainly do keep your car nice 
and clean.” “Yes, and my car returns the 
compliment by keeping me the same way.” 

—Life. 


It is predicted that very soon it will be 
as easy to talk from London to New York 
by telephone as from:one part-of London 
to another. The system, however, may 
improve in time——Passing Show. 


By a simple exercise in arithmetic it 
can be shown that representatives of 
various organizations and groups who ap- 
peared recently before the Senate dry com- 
mnittee were speaking for 702,819,000 
people.—Detroit News. 


“A good Scottish minister, on his way 
to the kirk, met a little tousle-haired boy, 
who carried a fishing-rod and line, on the 
end of which was a bent pin. ‘Dinna ye 
ken,’ he said to the boy, ‘that this is the 
day of rest? ‘Aye,’ said the lad, ‘but 
I’m no tired.’ ” 


“Pa,” said Clarence, “what is an op- 
timist?”’ ‘He’s a preacher, son, who gets 
a lot of comfort, as he looks over the 
empty pews, in thinking that all the absent 
ones are listening to the sermon over the 
wireless and will send in their collection 
by post.”—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Gladys was trying to carry on a conyer- 
sation over the telephone with her father, 
but she had a bad cold, and found it im- 
possible to make herself heard. Finally 
she put down the receiver, and said to her 
mother, despairingly, “It’s no use, mudder ; 
I jus’ can’t make my words talk.”—Boston 
Herald. 


“Tell the janitor to put up notices that 
no book agents are to be admitted to the 
building,” said the publisher. “But you 
have just advertised for agents to sell our 
new work,’ protested the secretary. “Of 
course. I want to try the applicants out. 
If a man could be stopped by a little thing 
like that, what good would he be to us?” 

—Washington Star. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, looking at a sketch 
in a dealer's window, inquired the price 
and was told it was twenty guineas. 
“Twenty pence, I suppose you mean,” said 
the great painter. “No, sir,” was the 
reply. “I would have taken twenty pence 
for it one hour ago; but if Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thinks it worth looking at, all 
the world will think it worth buying.” 
Sir Joshua ordered the sketch sent to 
his house. 


In some reminiscences of “Men I Have 
Met,” Rev. Harold Rylett tells a story he 
heard from the beloved Dr, Dale. Charles 
Vince, the famous Baptist minister at 
Birmingham, was going home one night 
after closing hours, and found a man sit- 
ting on the pavement with his back against 
a Jamp-post. In the spirit of the Good 
Samaritan, Vince attempted to lift the 
man to his feet, when the poor fellow 
hieccoughed : “Don’t you trouble, Mr. Vince, 
I don’t b’long t’ you. I b’long t’ Dr. Dale.” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
| PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Le following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open * 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP .AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position as COMPANION, MANAG- 
ING HOUSEKEEPER, care semi-invalid or chil- 
dren. Excellent references. Address C-125 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NuwMAn, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


FOR SALE—Chickering Grand Piano in ex- 
cellent condition. Will sacrifice at first reason- 
able offer. L. L. Dupiwy, 64 Wendell Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


| BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — 8: hip — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasis Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 Ss 
| <i  . 


MarcHutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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To the Rain: A Child Sings, by Donald Fay 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. - 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gserv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


“SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D,, minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Rast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir, Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOS'TON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. ev. 
Charles E,. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Communion service immediately after the morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily“from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHI, (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s yoices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.mM,, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12.15 P.M., 
Holy Communion. 5 p.m., Vesper service. 
Week-day services: 12.15 p.w. Monday, organ 
recital. Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, 12.15 
y.M., preacher, Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


